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THE “OLD SHIP” AT HINGHAM. 


UMMER has come! Already we “bab- | tonian of Hingham, or Nahant. Pictures of | ere the fierce heat of midsummer leaps upon 
ble o’ green fields.” Already we hun- | beach-rambles, or loiterings in rocky pas- | you at every turn, like a lion from a jungle. 
ger and thirst for the music of the sea-waves | tures, enameled with blossoms; or else in | Make ready! Pack up, and do not wait its 
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OLD CHURCH AT HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS, BUILT 1681. 








and the breath and healing of the brine. The | some wild-rose lane, with portly farm house | coming. Put a little money in your purse; 
New- Yorker thinks of Long Branch, the | at its ending—occupy our dreams, or possess | it is good advice, even from so bad a source 
Philadelphian of Cape May, and the Bos- | our musings. If wise, you will flee the city | as Jagois allowed tobe. Thereis joyousness 
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in going forth, and gladness in coming back 
once more to the familiar haunts; there is 
pride in the bronze on your cheek that be- 
speaks you a veteran of the last summer’s 
campuign. Your friends’ greeting is full of 
beartiness, and your household gods welcome 
you. Begone, in order that you may expe- 
rienee the happiness of a return! 

Hingham, Massachusetts, is one of the 
prettiest towns on the New-England coast. 
There was once a woman who wished that, 
after death, she might go to Paris; so the 
Bostonian would desire, no doubt, to go to 
Hingham. It lies in the hollow of the arm 
of land that incloses within its circling sweep 
the waters of Boston Bay. It is not more 
than a dozen miles from the city across this 
bay sprinkled with islands ; or you may take 
the rail and reach Hingham by a jaunt, a 
little extended as to distance, but not longer 
as to time. The favorite conveyance, in fine 
weather, is by the steam-packet, when every 
day you may see a crowd of pallid humanity, 
fresh from the hot and dusty streets of mid- 
city, seeking a new lease of life in the in- 
vigorating gales that greet them from the 
sea. 

Hingham is one of those towns with a 
history. You cannot put your finger on the 
man who staked it out, and sold off the first 
corner-lots. It is old, and that age is impres- 
sive. Ithas a character that it does not owe 
to the handsome villas or sea-shore hotels 
you see, An old Puritan town, with the 
foundations resting on the graves of more 
than two centuries—that is Hingham ! 

What is to be seen there besides its pict- 
uresque features, its magnificent drives to 


Nantasket Beach or over the Jerusalem Road ° 


to Cohasset, is what I am coming to. In 
rummaging about its tree-shaded streets, the 
stranger always stops before the old meeting- 
house, which is certainly curious enough, in- 
side and out, to excite the wonder of a city- 
man. 

The building has now been standing near- 
ly two centuries. It is the oldest church- 
edifice in the Union that is not a ruin. Look 
at it! Compare its quaint little turret and 
breadth of sloping roof with the loftier stee- 
ples and statelier medieval church-architect- 
ure grown so familiar to our every-day walks, 
you will then have an impressive illustration 
of what all these years have wrought in the 
outward form of religious worship. Perhaps, 
when this house was building, not a few of 
the frugal busbandmen or fishers of that day 
regarded it as a remarkable manifestation of 
human pride. Perhaps they came many miles 
to see it. It was built in 1681. That is a 
goodly stretch for the imagination to look at 
across the vista of time! John Milton had 
been dead only a few years, and James II. 
had not then ascended the throne of Eng- 
land. 

In Hingham they often call this meeting- 
house the “Old Ship.” They do not mean 
any allusion to the familiar metaphors which 
so naturally suggest themselves in connection 
with the church. The seafaring element is 
always prevailing in a maritime town, and 
Hingham once had its fishery and its fleet. 
The vane of the old meeting-house was every 
day consulted by the whole male population. 





I saw, on ascending to the belfry, that they 
had painted the points of the compass on the 
ceiling, just above the bell—as in a ship's 
binnacle—and so had dubbed it the “ Old 
Ship.” Many a glance is directed to this 
belfry by passers-by. If you want to find 
your way to the meeting-house, ask the first 
youngster you meet for the “ Old Ship.” 

A population that has so long preserved 
an old landmark from motives of pure affec- 
tion for it, deserves well of mankind. If it 
were pulled down, they could only build a 
new house; never the old again. It may not 
be indispensable to a proper understanding 
of a people whose lives have become vastly 
interesting to us; but I do think it an inval- 
uable aid in giving a body to those vague 
phantoms that we do not feel quite certain 
have really existed until we have seen their 
habitations while in the flesh. I cannot im- 
agine a Puritan in a Swiss cottage, yet can 
well enough fancy him an inhabitant of an 
old house in which he once might have lived. 
Such buildings as this meeting-house, and the 
old farm-roofs so thickly scattered about the 
town, give it a complexion far from unpleas- 
ing. They rescue it from the insipid or com- 
monplace by their distinctively antique char- 
acter. 

In its outward form the Hingham meet- 
ing-house comes nearer to the idea of Puri- 
tan architecture than the doctrines preached 
within to-day come to Puritan theology; but 
you can easily count on your fingers the num- 
ber of the old Congregational churches that 
have held fast to their ancient tenets. It al- 
most provokes a smile to think how those 
old divines would have stared at seeing their 
very pulpits become focal points for dis- 
seminating what they would have thought 
downright heresy ! 

My curiosity was gratified with an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the inside of the meet- 
ing-house. The whole interior space was 
once open from floor to belfry; but con- 
siderations of personal comfort induced the 
parish to construct a ceiling which now shuts 
off the view of the loft overhead. It was not 
possible, they said, to heat the building witb- 
out doing this; and that brings the fact to 
mind that earlier worshipers sat there, and in 
winter, too, without fire. Stoves were un- 
known, and we come down to a period com- 
paratively recent when the wealthier sort of 
people carried foot-stoves to meeting. I ad- 
mit that I should have liked better to have 
seen the old house in its primitive form ; for 
the joinery of the roof-frame is far too fine 
and massive a piece of work to be hid from 
view. It looks as if it might have been put 
together by shipwrights instead of house- 
wrights—having a far greater resemblance to 
the frame of a vessel than of a house. 

Recurring to the old church customs, we 
find that males and females were seated apart, 
and that the married women occupied differ- 
ent seats from those of the maidens. I would 
like to see what would be the result of an at- 
tempt to separate the sexes to-day, in any 
but a Quaker meeting. But we must remem- 
ber that whisperings, sly glances, or meaning 
smiles, were held to be unseemly in a Puritan 
house of worship; and that a culprit detect- 
ed in such proceedings would have been “ ad- 








monished” before the whole congregation. 
At Plymouth, a drowsy person, who slept in 
time of service, was severely censured. 

The deacons also occupied a separate 
seat, and in this house the only pew it at one 
time boasted was occupied by the wives of 
the ministers. Pews were not generally in. 
troduced much earlier than a century ago, 
When a collection was taken up the whole 
congregation arose and marched past the dea- 
cons’ seat, each person depositing his offer. 
ing—which was not unfrequently a paper 
promise to pay—in the bag or box in the 
deacons’ hands. They then returned to their 
seats. In this way every one had to contrib. 
ute something. An amusing procession it 
must have been, as it passed down the broad 
aisle, where all were obliged to duck their 
heads or put aside with their hands the bell. 
rope, which hung exactly in the middle of 
the house. 

When there were few hymn-books, a dea. 
con gave out the first line of a hymn, and, 
the congregation having sung it through, he 
would repeat another. Sacred music was 
then held in the utmost reverence, and if a 
psalm happened to be sung out-of-doors, the 
men removed their hats, remaining uncovered 
until the singing was ended. The minister 
who stood every week in presence of his pa- 
rishioners in spotless bands, who sometimes 
took his pay in fish, or so much wood in win- 
ter, whose word was law, and whose frown 
awed the most lawless village reprobate, was 
not necessarily a better man than he who 
has a snug balance at his banker's, and a 
rooted aversion to parochial visits ; yet you 
somehow associate the idea of true religion 
more with the one than with the other. 

In this old Hingham church General 
Benjamin Lincoln was a worshiper, and in his 
declining years often dozed in sermon-time. 
Many of the family name still live in Hing. 
ham, among whom the worthy historian of 
the town, who should write a larger volume, 
will be remembered in the future by grateful 
descendants. Behind the old meeting-house, 
in the interesting cemetery of the town, are 
many curious st Here rep the dust 
of Governor John Albion Andrew, a man a8 
little likely to be forgotten in New England 
as any of her sons born within the century. 


Samuet A. Drake 








A LIGHT WOMAN? 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER III. 
HELEN, 


“ ISS TROY,” said Noble, the next 

evening, “you have shown me 
Kingston from the top of a mountain : I wish 
you would help me see how it looks from 4 
moving stand-point. That, I flatter myself, is 
an ingenious way to ask you to ride with me 
to-morrow morning.” 

“T am glad that, when you flattered your- 
self, you did not, try to flatter me by leaving 
me to guess your meaning. I have not yet 
tried any of the horses here, for there has 
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been no one to ride with me. I should very | has only seemed necessary for me to will a lit- 


much like a canter.” 

“Then let us have an early breakfast, if 
you will, and take the fresh morning. John- 
son tells me that he has some good saddle- 
horses. It is a pity Young does not ride.” 

“TIT do not understand, Mr. Noble, why 
you who are a student should ride, and he 
who is a man of affairs should not ?” 

“Tt is partly accidental, I suppose: riding 
is not the most common accomplishment of 
New-England men ; partly, too, the result of 
our separate occupations and temperaments. 
My sedentary habits require a sharp relief, 
while he, who is ready to spring over every 
fence, does not feel the need of any thing 
springing under him. I think horseback ex- 
ercise for a man of letters is a good deal like 
the movement-cure—a concentration of ener- 
gy in some foreign instrument applied to the 
patient. 
with concealed springs, I am put on a horse’s 
back, and the horse is set in motion.” 

When the morning came, and the horses 
were brought to the door, John thought he 
never had seen a more charming sight than 
Miss Troy, standing with her habit gathered 
over her arm, her face flushed with expect- 
ant delight. Arthur, too, who stood by with 
courageous cheerfulness, was seized anew 
with unqueuchable admiration for his mis- 
tress. Each new appearance which a beauti- 
ful woman makes, starts afresh the admira- 
tion of her lovér. He sees her in her morn- 
ing-dress, and nothing can be more charming 
or innocent ; when she is dressed for dinner, 
beis surprised by a new beauty; as she floats 
into the ballroom, the attack upon his sensi- 
bilities is made from a fresh quarter ; and so 
it is that he finds himself constantly failing 
in love again, and always with a delightful 
sense of constancy to one person. Arthur had 
never before seen Helen in a riding-habit, and 
when she was mounted upon her horse, and 
the queenliness of her bearing had the added 
effect of an immediate exercise of control, a 
terrible sense of peril crossed his mind. “ Am 
I right,” he asked himself, “in my careless 
confidence? Is it possible that I know Helen 
Troy, after all?” Indeed, as she rode away 
from him he felt a misgiving that he had 
been reclining too surely, that his own ardor 
had supplied him with the ground of his as- 
surance, and that he had after all only a 
slight hold upon one who, in her every action, 
as revealed to him there, was self-reliant and 
independent of him. He watched the two 
tide slowly away. He saw them turn their 
faces to each other in talk, and he went off 
impatiently on a long, solitary walk. 

There was an unusual] autumnal chill in 
the air that lent a special charm to riding. 
Every thing about them took on a brilliancy 
of tone which seemed to come from their own 
clear eyes. 

“Ts it possible, Miss Troy,” said John, 
“that the air is so very clear, or does this 
little elevation raise us into another cur- 
Tent ?”? 

“Oh, it is in us, Mr. Noble, depend upon 
it!” said Helen. “ Riding is only one remove 
from flying, and it was scarcely needed in the 


Instead of being put on a table | 





tle more strongly, and we should leave the 
earth altogether.” 

“ Ah,” cried he, “nothing else so makes 
ordinary things unreal to me! This morning 
air and the exhilaration of the ride serve to 
make my books and all my common plans 
mere cobwebs across my life. Come, let us 
try our beasts on this level piece.” 

They put their horses to the run, and, 
without words galloped swiftly side by side 
for nearly a mile. As fences, houses, barns, 
cattle, all in a kind of dumb show, watched 
them ride impetuously by, a new current of 
life seemed to take possession of John. At 
his side rode the beautiful woman, erect, 
flushed, her eyes burning—they were leaving 
all behind. He said over and over to him- 
self, in rhythmic measure of their horses’ 
hoofs, Browning’s lines : 

** What if we still ride on—we two, 

With life forever old yet new, 
Changed not in kind but in degree, 
The instant made eternity— 


And Heaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, forever ride?" 


Their pace slackened at the ascent of a 
hill. She was the first to break silence : 

“Do you ever sing to yourself, Mr. Noble, 
when you ride? There are certain lines 
which are very apt to recur to me, and to be 
beaten again and again by the hoofs of my 
horse. I have been saying over a line of 
Browning’s— 

* Ride, ride together, forever ride.’ 


I have forgotten the poem in which it oc- 
curs. I only remember the beat of this line: 


* Ride, ride together, forever ride.’ ” 


“Tt is the last line of his ‘ The Last Ride 
together,’” said her companion; “ you re- 
member the story: a lover, who has been re- 
fused, asks a last favor—one last ride with 
her. He has failed; so have poets, sculp- 
tors, statesmen ; his present riding he sets 
off against each success or failure of others, 
till finally a new hope dawns on him that 
they may ‘ ride, ride together, forever ride.’ 
It is the glorification of the present moment 
of bliss, making it an eternity, in the light 
of which all things else are measured.” 

“Let us read it when we return,” said 
she. “But just now reading seems to me 
thin and weak. People ought to recite 
poems, and in my kingdom there shall be a 
minstrel who shall come at twilight and gath- 
er people about him on the village green or 
in the hall; we'll have no reading going on ; 
every one shall be either a listener, a speaker, 
or a reciter.” 

* Ah, Miss Troy, with one queen like you 
the world would be made dver.” 

“ Another run!” said she, suddenly, and 
gathered up her rein. They rode swiftly as 
before, entering a wood that stretched on 
either hand. The world seemed far behind 
them, as they plunged deeper into it, and, as 
the silence and shadow closed about them, 
they instinctively slackened their pace, until 
they were riding quietly side by side. The 
changing scene touched them both, but in 
different ways. All the spirit of the ride had 


old myth to give wings to Pegasus. There | made Helen to glow with delight, and she 


have been times when, upon a fast gallop, it 





had almost forgotten her companion in the 








excitement. The following quiet brought a 
gentle return of older feelings, and, when she 
looked at the handsome man beside her, who 
turned a flushed face toward her, she was 
aware of a certain feeling of pity for Arthur, 
Why was not he here?—he, whose mood 
changed with hers, and seemed to feel quick- 
ly the same influence? But her companion 
was all restlessness and disquiet. The swift 
gallop had roused his spirit to fever - heat, 
and when the cool shade of the forest passed 
over him, he could only look at this beautiful 
girl by his side, and torture himself with for- 
bidden regrets and desires. Were not all his 
fine-spun theories trodden under foot of their 
horses galloping side by side? Did not this 
ride fuse to white heat the broken, fragment- 
ary notions of love and duty which he had 
been carefully arranging in his mind all his 
life? He had written stories, he had planned 
other people’s lives—was there not something 
in his own, something in this girl’s. beside 
him, that transcended all this intellectual 
patchwork, making « new and living flame 
which should burn unquenchably? There 
was a force in this current sweeping through 
his mind that carried with it what else seemed 
mighty obstructions. Was his friend in love 
with her? had he himself pronounced her a 
coquette ? was he now engaged in the high 
and delicate task of undoing the cords which 
held those two together, in his friend’s be- 
half? The whole matter no longer took the 
form of a complication of interests and du- 
ties. There was a potent force, he felt, in 
this ardent passion, which drove all else be- 
fore it. Helen and Arthur were not made for 
one another—therefore she was unconscious- 
ly untrue to him even when she smiled on 
him ; therefore he was unconsciously wound 
in toils when he subjected himself to her. 
He, John Noble, was right in trying to sever 
them. God had not joined them, therefore it 
was his to put them asunder, to keep them 
asunder, and, if he drew her to himself, he 
was saving her from the wrong she otherwise 
would suffer. He had meant to show his 
friend that Helen did not care for him; he 
was willing even to put himself forward as 
the one she did care for, to show his friend 
how heartless she was. Now he saw that all 
this lay far below him, and there remained 
the greater work of standing beside her, com- 
pleting what had been ordained, and leaving 
the results to their own unquestioned course. 
He could not ruin their lives now, his own, 
his friend’s, the woman whom he himself 
loved, and whom his friend was fain to love. 
Out of this brooding came no words, yet 
each looked on the other with an expression 
that translated the thought. John could 
reach out bis hand to her if he would, so 
close beside her he rode, and, as his passion 
swelled till it seemed like a torrent ready to 
overwhelm him, he looked at her earnestly; 
she was aware of it, though her eyes were 
cast down. The silence oppressed her as the 
close air just before a thunder-storm. She 
struggled for some fresh air, of wholesome 
feeling and thought, for, though no word had 
been spoken, the tempest in her companion’s 
mind was imminent to her. She sat erect in 
her saddle, but in her soul she crouched be- 
fore it, and seemed paralyzed, without power 
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to ward it off. There rushed over her a miser- 
able sense of impending ruin, in which they 
three would be involved; she had seen it afar 
off; once or twice she had raised her hand to 
check it, yet she knew that she had suffered 
him to try to separate her from her lover, se- 
cure in her own self-reliance, and that now 
the sport was turning to dead earnest. A 
physical weakness seemed to benumb her; 
she could not chirrup to her horse and regain 
her strength in the race. She feared lest she 
should even turn in helplessness and with 
miserable delusion to her companion who, in 
her agony, seemed even then to be leaning 
over to receive her. 

There was a rustle in the wood on her 
left; she turned, and, with a great inward 
ery which found no outward burst, looked 
at Arthur Young, who was brushing the 
branches aside, as in his walk through the 
woods he was making for this road. It was 
as if the wind bad sprung up in an unex- 
pected quarter. She turned to Noble, and, 
with a smile, said : 

“There is Arthur!” 

“Well dove!” cried that young gentle- 
man, leaping into the road. “ What an 
extraordinary meeting! I shall at once be- 
come a devout believer in signs. Just now, 
standing in the woods back there, I saw a 
solitary pine-tree, which had been shattered 
by lightning and withered to whiteness, stand- 
ing with one finger-like branch pointing in 
this direction. So I said, ‘Point away, old 
ghost, I'll follow thee!’ and now, art thou 
here, true pence ?” 

“Making change for you,” said John, 
stumbling upon the first words that he could 
find. Helen held out her hand to Arthur; 
her own trembled for a moment, as by an al- 
most unwitting motion she laid his upon her 
horse’s neck, while she also stroked the wet, 
glossy skin. 

“We have ridden very fast,” said she, 
keeping her smiling eyes on Arthur’s face. 
“We have had two or three famous races; 
shall we not get out of this wood soon?” 

“Not if you keep on,” said Arthur. 
“ You will need to turn back, but you need 
not follow the road all the way by which you 
came. Once out of the wood, there is a road 
to the right wiich brings you round by Round- 
Top Hill ; Round-Top Mountain will then be 
on your left, and the way is plain. Were 
you going home now?” 

“ Yes,” said she, turning now fearlessly 
to John.—“I think we will turn back, Mr. 
Noble, since this way only leads to some ‘ Val- 
ley of Despair,’ I suppose. I believe we should 
have found the ‘ Dark Tower’ if we had kept 
on.” She took Arthur’s hand again, “ Good- 
by,” she said; “I hope you will take some 
short-cut by which you will be at the house 
to meet us.”’ 

She turned her horse’s head, as did her 
companion, and they rode away. She looked 
back once more and smiled on Arthur, who 
waved his hand to her, and plunged back into 
the thicket. 

A road looks very different to us when 
we retrace our steps, and what was long be- 
fore seems now quickly passed over. As they 
rode lightly back, their faces were toward the 


opening, and the whole aspect of the woods | 





was changed. A few commonplace words 
passed between them, but neither wished to 
talk. They pointed out the view to each 
other, they discussed their horses, but the 
voice of each seemed distant and thin. Yet, 
as they came nearer to the house, a certain 
naturalness came back to Helen, and, like 
one who saw shelter near, and was dispos- 
sessed of anxiety, she spoke lightly and with 
gayety. 

“Tt is so long since I have ridden that 
somehow I feel as if I had been on an explor- 
ing excursion. What a piece of news it 
would have been if we had been able to come 
back to civilization and report that we had 
discovered a new mountain, to which we had 
given the name of Round Top! The excited 
people of Kingston would, no doubt, have in- 
sisted on giving it our names, Noble Troy, 
perhaps ; that sounds well for a mountain. 
Tis a pity that mountains are so easily dis- 
covered.—Here we are, and no tale to tell.” 

Her companion was ill at ease ; the storm 
which had raged in him had been made to 
die down by influences outside of himself, 
and not much by any mastery on his part. 
He was angry and baffled, and aware, too, of 
a self-despisal sure to come, though he now 
pushed it out of his thought. He was stung 
by the sense of present failure, and enraged 
by the sure knowledge that he never again 
would stand where he had stood. It impelled 
him to insolence. They had reached the 
house. He dismounted and stepped to the 
side of Miss Troy’s horse. 

“No; no tale to tell. We did not even 
see an Indian maiden, shy and timid, looking 
for some rock from which to jump. Shy and 
timid Indian maidens are as hard to find as 
new mountains.” He held out his hand. 

“T will ride to the edge of the porch,” she 
said, coolly, “where I can dismount with 
less trouble,” and in a moment she had 
stepped upon the projection without his help. 
She turned as she moved away as one re- 
membering something. 

“ Many thanks to you, Mr. Noble, for the 
ride.” And then: “ We will call it ‘The First 
Ride together.’ ” 

She went up-stairs flushed in face, and 
found her aunt sewing with a steady stitch, 
stitch, in her room. 

“ Aunt Penny, I am back safe from my 
ride. I suppose I shall ache for it to-mor- 
row.” 

“ And does Mr. Noble ride well, Helen?” 

“ Yes.—We met Mr. Young in the woods.” 

“Mr. Young is an excellent young man. 
Mark my words, Helen—an excellent young 
man,” and the old lady bit off a thread and 
gave a twitch to her work. 

“ And isn’t Mr. Noble an excellent young 
man, Aunt Penny?” 

“ He is Mr. Young’s friend, I’m fold,” said 
Miss Penny, coming down with grim empha- 
sis on the last word. 

“ Well, I’m not going to contradict you, 
Aunt Penny, though I should say Mr. Young’s 
friend.” 

Miss Penny looked up quickly. 

“ Helen, leave Mr. Young’s friend to Mr. 
Young,” and, though this was a general sort 
of injunction, there was no question in their 
minds as to the rest of Mr. Young’s friends. 





That gentleman himself had come home by 
this time, and scarcely had his name left 
their lips—it was still in their minds—when 
his step was heard. He knocked at the door 
of their room. Helen answered the sum. 
mons. 

“ The cardinals have come, Miss Helen.— 
See, a whole college of them,” and he poured 
his treasures into her outstretched hands. 

“ All for me?” 

He made a gesture with his hands, by 
which he seemed to scatter all he had at her 
feet. 

“Then take back your friend,” she re- 
plied, in a low tone. There was trouble in 
her look. 

“ Perfectly sound?” asked Arthur; but 
she was not disposed to jest. 

“Wait a moment,” she said, and ran 
back into the room. She returned presently 
with a book. “Do not be alarmed,” said 
she, “that I have brought Browning to my 
aid. You need read only a line or two.” She 
pointed to the open page, and he read to him- 
self: 

“Tis an awkward thing to play with souls, 

And matter enough to save one’s own.” 

He looked up at her gravely, closed the 
book, and returned it to her. Her head 
drooped; her hands closed over the book; 
silent tears began to fall from her eyes. It 
was a strange moment, a strange place, a 
most common spot. Yet sheevas in a con- 
fessional, and her lover was the one to shrive 
her. He took a lover’s way. He laid his 
hand gently upen her forehead. She lifted 
her face, and saw his troubled, timid, yet joy- 
ful. She smiled, and they turned away—she 
to her aunt, who was stitching, stitching on 
the other side of the door, and he to his 
room, trembling as one on the eve of a great 
possession. 

He entered it, and threw open the win- 
dows. The stage-coach was below, just start 
ing. It stopped for a moment as it was 
hailed by a tardy passenger. It was his 
friend, bag in hand, who sprang up the side 
of the coach. 

“ John!” he cried, from his window ; but 
his friend did not turn. A smoker on the 
green raised his head, and pointed with his 
cigar to the retreating coach, and then re- 
turned to his smoking, sending rings up to 
the young man at the window. Arthur turned 
away, and his eye fell on a scrap of paper 
upon the table. It contained four lines in 
John’s weli-known handwriting : 


“ And I—what I seem to his love, you see ; 
What I soon shall seem to my friend, you 


guess ; 
What I seem to myself, do you ask of me? 
No hero, I confess.” 

“Tt is from a poem of Browning’s,” said 
Miss Troy, when he showed it to her, one 
day,a week afterward. “ You read two lines 
from the same poem, Arthur—the next two, 
in fact, that day—a thousand yearsago. But 
he has changed it: 

* And I—what I seem to my friend, you see; 

What I soon shall seem to his love, you guess.’ 
That’s the way it reads in ‘ A Light Woman.’ 
But then he changed the whole poem. He 
thought you were the wren, that he was the 
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eagle, and he would save you from the mis- 
tress of his friend. So far the poem. But 
real life does not always turn out like a 

m.”’ 

“ Let me see the poem, Helen,” said Ar- 
thur; and shebrought it to him. He read it 
over to himself, closed the book, and returned 
it to her. 

“ He changed the poem, indeed,” said he; 
and he smiled for a moment, then checked 
his smile. “ Yes, it’s an awkward thing to 


play with souls!” 
Horace E. Scupper. 





VIGNETTES OF TROPICAL 
IIFE AND LANDSCAPE. 


III. 


MONG the mysterious plants which thrive 
in the hot lowlands of the Amazon, not 
the least interesting is the wrary, or curare, 
the quick arrow-poison, which, in the hands of 
clever physiologists, promises not only to be- 
come a valuable drug, but to play an impor- 
tant part in disclosing the most hidden secrets 
of the nervous system. The wondrous tales 
of former travelers regarding the preparation 
of this urary have been rectified long ago. 
The venom of snakes is not used for it, but 
the juice of the bruised stems and leaves of 
several kinds of strychnos and apocyneas is 
simply boiled over a coal-fire, mixed with 
tobacco-juice and capsicum (Spanish pepper), 
and thickened with the sticky milk of some 
Euphorbiacea to a hard mass. This manipu- 
lation, moreover, is not undertaken by the 
old squaws of the tribe, devoting themselves 
toa painful death thereby, as the old stories 
ran; but, as there is no danger whatever, by 
the young wives of the warriors, who look 
upon it as part of their household duties, or 
by the men themselves. There are about 
eight to ten different poisons of similar, but 
not identical, composition and preparation, 
of which the wrary of the Macusi Indians, 
and the curare, from Venezuela and New 
Granada, are considered the most powerful. 
This dark-brown, pitchy substance, usually 
kept in little earthen pots, is lightly spread 
over the points of the weapons, their long 
arrows, their light spears, and the thin wood- 
en shafts, of about a foot long, which they 
shoot through immense blow-tubes (sarabaca- 
nas). Immediately upon the diffusion in the 
dlood of the slightest portion of the poison, 
the limbs, one by one, refuse to work, as if 
overcome with torpor, while the mind appar- 
ently retains its activity until death ensues— 
which it does in a few minutes’ time, from 
palsy of the lungs. It is strange that only 
those nerves are affected which regulate the 
movements depending on our own will, where- 
as those movements we cannot control, the 
beating of the heart, for example, continue 
unaltered to the very last. Experiments 
made by French physicians upon animals 
have shown that, if the lungs are artificially 
kept in activity for several hours, the poison 
will be rejected by natural means, and no bad 
<onsequences will ensue. Of late, the prin- 
cipal objection to the employment of the 
“rary in medicine—its unequal strength—has 








been completely overcome by the effective 
alkaloid—the curarin—being extracted. This 
is about twenty times as powerful as the 
urary, and has been used successfully in the 
treatment of tetanus. The Indians shoot birds 
and monkeys, which they wish to tame, with 
very weak curare, rousing them from the 
lethargy which overpowers them with large 
doses of salt or sugar-juice; and this treat- 
ment is said to be very effective, also, in the 
reduction of their wildness. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Indians on 
the right shore of the Amazon neither pre- 
pare nor use the poison, though the plants 
that supply the chief ingredients are certainly 
found there as well as on the left shore, on 
which tribes differing widely in customs and 
language use the subtile weapon. It would 
be difficult to say by what chance their an- 
cestors first came to prepare it, as the poison- 
ous qualities of the plants, before their sap 
is concentrated by boiling, are by no means 
very striking. 

With the Indian population of Peru, Bo- 
livia, and the mountainous regions of Brazil, 
the stimulant most in use is the coca. It 
contains an alkaloid something like the ac- 
tive principle of coffee and tea. The thin 
leaves of the coca-bush are dried in the sun 
and chewed, with the addition of some fine 
ashes and red pepper. It renders the user 
more insensible to cold and heat alike, and 
reduces the oppression and nausea caused by 
rarefied mountain-air. The Quichua Indians, 
who carry burdens over the steepest moun- 
tain-paths, use no restorative except the coca- 
leaves. How indispensable it is, is seen in 
the fact that one of the last Presidents of 
Bolivia, desiring to reform the commissary 
department of his army, conceived the idea 
of issuing rations of tea and coffee instead 
of the beloved coca. The outbreak of a mu- 
tiny forced him to withdraw the order, and 
give the army again their favorite herb. 

The wild Indian tribes of South America 
differ widely from their northern relatives, 
even as do the flora and the landscape charac- 
teristics. Mr. Keller’s observations of the na- 
tive savages who roam through the valley of 
the Madeira are full of interest and curious 
information. Many of the tribes which were 
powerful and warlike a century since have 
now become degraded and inoffensive, al- 
though their original character still breaks 
out occasionally in robbery and murder. 

The Mundrucis, formerly the mightiest 
tribe of the Madeira Valley, have now only a 
few decaying settlements, and they have been 
for many years the faithful friends of the 
Portuguese. If proper attention had been 
paid to some branches of their national in- 
dustry—for instance, such as the preparation 
of the Guaran& and Par& tobacco, and the 
manufacture of hammocks and feather-orna- 
ments—they might have had a prosperous 
career. The supremacy of the valley is now 
given up to the Ardras and Parentintins, sav- 
age, anthropophagous hordes, always on the 
alert for robbery and murder, and the close 
guardians of the rich seringdes (caoutchouc- 
woods) on their territory, for the chances of 
being murdered and served up for a cannibal- 
feast are heavy odds against the acquisition 
of a few pounds of India-rubber. Every 








year adds to the list of massacre and out- 
rage perpetrated by these untamable Brazil- 
ian Bedouins, The present government has 
departed from the old fire-and-sword policy 
of the Portuguese, and the result is quite 
disastrous. Under the energetic rule of the 
Jesuits, numerous strong Indian settlements 
were created at different points in South 
America, whose crumbling fragments still ex- 
cite admiration and wonder. These became 
strongholds of civilization, surrounded with 
flourishing plantations of corn, mandioc, cot- 
ton, and sugar-cane, and immense hefds of 
cattle. But the prosperity of these centres 
of defense and improvement has long since 
departed. The present missions are mostly 
in the hands of inert Italian monks, who are 
utterly lacking in the daring energy and 
shrewdness of their predecessors. 

The following literally true narrative of an 
occurrence will throw a pretty clear light on 
the present position of affairs: Some six or 
seven years ago the inhabitants of a small cot- 
tage on the Rio Negro, above Mandos, were 
found murdered. As the tibie of the victims, 
which are used for flutes by a neighboring 
tribe, had been taken out, there could not be 
any doubt left as to the identity of the murder- 
ers. The government, reluctantly yielding to 
the petitions of the surrounding families, re- 
solved to send a missionary ; and one of the 
Italian Capuchin monks at the Hospice of 
Rio de Janeiro was ordered to go. At Ma- 
néos he provided himself, at the expense of 
the government, with a large number of pres- 
ents for the sons of the forest, such as scis- 
sors, knives, beads, and small looking-glass- 
es, and demanded a well-armed escort of 
twenty men, with a sergeant, or cabo. Though 
this seemed to look rather suspicious, the 
new apostle to the heathen was humored, and 
he betook himself to his post of danger, re- 
lying for his security on his lofty mission 
and his bayonets. Nothing apparently had 
taken place there from the date of the last 
attack ; the blackened posts, which once had 
supported the light palm -roof of a happy 
family, pointing sadly to the sky, and around 
the devastated mandioca-plantation the silent 
density of the forest uninvaded by the trace 
of either friend or foe. It would require one 
to have felt all the heart-sickening loneliness, 
all the dreary melancholy of such a desolate 
place, to understand thoroughly the thoughts 
which must have then assailed the poor 
brother, and how, not quite prepared to be- 
come a martyr, and with a secret yearning 
for the dull cell he had left behind him in 
the convent, he must have stealthily exam- 
ined his shin-bones at night to see that they 
were all right. 

But an Italian friar has ingenious brains ; 
and had not he considered and studied, theo- 
retically at least, all the difficulties a modern 
missionary has to encounter in the Old and 
New World, even before he had left his con- 
vent at Genoa? Besides, he bad twenty 
stout negro and mulatto: boys behind him; 
and he thought it best to make the most of 
them, and to reserve for himself the supreme 
finishing-stroke, such as the christening of 
the subdued chieftain with all his family, or 
even all his tribe. So the cabo, with six men, 
was ordered to ascend a small affluent of the 
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Rio Negro, whose shores gave signs of being | 
peopled by the expected Indians, and, as an 
introductory measure of conciliation, to leave 
there some of the presents. The sergeant, 
who probably saw his way somewhat more 
clearly than his holy master, was lucky 
enough to discover near the mouth of the 
little river the opening of a narrow Indian 
path; and there he hung up his beads, scis- 
sors, etc., on the surrounding bushes, as if 
they were German Christmas-trees. On the 
next day he returned to fetch his answer, 
and hé got it; but in the unexpected shape 
of a thick hail of arrows showering from out 
the very bushes whereon his presents were 
still suspended. Luckily the ungrateful way- 
layers had taken aim too hastily. The ser- 
geant and his men leaped into the boat, and 
paddled in great haste down the river to 
where the holy father awaited them. The 
padre then returned and asked the president 
of the province for one hundred soldiers 
more, with a view to taking energetic meas- 
ures. He was given to understand that | 
the government did not contemplate a gen- 
eral Indian war, and in such case his holiness 
would not be chosen to direct operations. 
So the old state of affairs continued as be- 
fore, the mestizos of the Rio Negro protect- 
ing their tibie as best they could. 

The meeting with the Caripunas was more 
pacific than there had been reason to expect. 
First Mr. Keller’s party met a canoe-load of 
the Indians without arms, and partly made up 
of women and children, a certain sign of peace. 
Yet the Mojos boatmen, who appeared quite 
respectable and decent in their bast-shirts 
when compared with the new acquaintances, 
looked suspiciously at their unbaptized na- 
tive cousins. ‘‘ No Cbristianos,” whispered 
Remigio, the bigot captain and steersman, as 
a sort of last protest against any intercourse. 

However, the heathens did not seem to 
heed the sulky looks of their brown relations, 
since they were received kindly by the white- 
faces ; and, without waiting for a further in- 
vitation, the steersman of the nutshell, as 
soon as he had put her alongside of the heavy | 
bark, leaped over with an engaging grin, and 
sat down just as if he were an old friend. He 
was a lively fellow of twenty-five or thirty 
years. With a quick eye he took in every 
thing around him ; the arms, guns, cutlasses, 
and wood-knives, suspended beneath the 
palm-leaf awning of the boats, seemed espe- 
cially to interest him; and probably he did 
not forget to mention them in his report to 
the chieftain. Unfortunately, the conversa- 
tion, carried on for the most part by signs, 
was a very limited one, and, though “ The 
Driving Cloud,” or “The Tiger’s-Claw,” or 
whatever else he might be called, did not 
disdain to accept a knife, a little mirror, and 
a row of white beads (of which he already 
wore such a quantity round his neck that 
they formed a sort of cuirass on his chest), 
all that could be made -out of his gibberish 
was, that “at home” they had much sweet 
macacheira (that is, mandioca), which was 
regarded as a sort of rustic invitation. 

The Mojos—the most Christian Remigio 
even included—obeyed the order to follow 
the bark-canoe, shooting rapidly ahead, with 





better grace than might have been expected. | 


Mayhap the behavior of the “no Chris- 
tianos” had not struck them as being so 
very ferocious and cannibal-like, or the men- 
tion of the greatly-longed-for root sounded 
sweet in theirears. As the party approached 
the opposite shore, they saw the whole tribe, 
about sixty warriors and as many women and 
children, waiting for them under the shady 
roof of orchid-covered figueiras, interspersed 
with slender palms and magnificent fan-like 
strelitzias, In the first row stood the chief- 
tain, a strongly-built, short man of about fif- 
ty, shouldering his long-bow and two or three 
arrows. 
masses of lank, black hair, was painted 
black near the large mouth, and his appear- 
ance altogether could be called any thing 
but lovely. Besides the thick cuirass of 
beads and the graceful trinkets in ears and 
nose, he wore a magnificent diadem of yellow 
and red toucan-feathers, and it must be con- 
fessed that he wore it with the dignity of a 
king. 

He seemed to be inclined graciously tow- 
ard the visitors—probably in consequence of 
the report of his embassador, who, in his 
feather-light craft, had arrived a little before 
—and, with a majestic wave of the hand, he 
invited an approach. This our explorer did, 
surrounded by a dense crowd of laughing 
squaws and children, serious-looking old men, 
and young warriors. The chieftain marched 
slowly ahead, leading along a narrow but 
carefully-kept forest-path. Trunks of gigan- 
tic size, graceful palms of every variety, 
blooming creepers and bromelias, orchids of 
the strangest shapes, and light ferns, with 
the warm sunbeams breaking through the 
dense foliage at intervals, and suddenly set- 
ting off some scarlet flower, some brilliant 
feather ornament, or the white, glittering 
beads of the escort—all combined to make a 
most picturesque sight. About a mile from 
the shore they reached a little village, in the 
centre of which was the council or parlia- 
ment house of the tribe. Here the inter- 
change of presents went on, the Caripunas 
receiving hatchets, knives, scissors, beads, 
etc., and the white men a goodly quantity of 
macacheira and Indian-corn. 

Besides the hammocks, there was no fur- 
niture in the council-house except a few large 
wicker baskets and stacks of bows and ar- 
rows. Some cavities in the ground, with flat 
stones in the middle, indicated that the Cari- 
punas followed the custom of burying their 
warriors in large earthern urns, or igagabas. 

As the igagabas were barely covered with 
earth, it is to be supposed that they contained 
only the clean bones of the dead. The curi- 
ous traveler could not, of course, think of ex- 
cavating one of them, or even of looking 
closer at the tombs—the more so, as a char- 
acteristic incident revealed the degree of re- 
spect and awe with which they regarded what- 
ever has to do with their dead. Mr. Keller 
asked one of the younger Indians to give 
him, in exchange for a pair of scissors, a 
very queer-looking instrument, consisting of 
a thin board of half a metre length, which, 
when whirled about by a slender cord drawn 
through the middle, must give a whizzing 
sound. The boy, immediately turning round 
to one of the elder Indians, explained to him 


His broad face, framed within thick ° 





the request, in a tone whose excitement con- 
trasted strangely with his former self-posses- 
sion and impassibility. With a very serious 
face, but with a sort of quiet politeness 
which was admirable, the old man tried to 
make the questioner understand that these 
instruments, whose howling tone he imitated 
while marching slowly and majestically round 
the burial-places, were used for their lamen- 
tations over the dead, and could not be part- 
ed with like any profane object. Such an ex- 
bibition of sentiment by a real, naked savage, 
in a real dense primeval forest, was solemn 
and effective. Mr. Keller afterward prevailed, 
with some difficulty, upon the same young 
Caripuna to keep quiet for a few moments in 
one of the hammocks, until he had drawn his 
profile. His hesitation did not seem to arise 
from any superstitious fear—the “ civilized ” 
Tapuyos at Mandos were far worse in this re-. 
spect—but because he simply thought it dull 
work. 

The white party left the Indian settlement 
on the most amicable terms, and great was 
the surprise to hear, not many weeks after, 
that the same band of Caripunas had waylaid 
and robbed the bark of a Bolivian merchant 
a few days subsequently, killing the propri- 
etor and five of his paddlers. Such are the 
inconsistencies of Indian character. 

Among the Indians of the Madeira the 
most dangerous footpads are a tribe whose 
real name is not even known, scarcely one of 
whom has been distinctly seen, yet who do 
not allow the traveler to breathe freely till 
their domain is passed. 

Scarcely a year without a series of bold, 
well-planned surprises and ‘treacherous mur- 
ders. Living near the confluence of the Ma- 


moré and Guaporé, in impenetrable forests, 


fire-arms are useless against them, as the 
sharpest eyes cannot penetrate to their am- 
bushes in the gloomy covert, whence their 
deadly arrows announce their presence. The 
Indiafs of the old missions live in constant 
fear of them by reason of their frequent 
voyages up and down the river, and the camp- 
fires of the Mojos have whispered tales of 
their horrible deeds to which mystery lends 
a weirder interest. If the Indian, however, 
is so often implacable and treacherous, the 
civilized settlers are not far behind him in 
devilish craft. The following tale, heard by 


our author in the province of Parahiba,, 


would, indeed, give the latter the palm of 
treachery: Planters, who had been occasion- 
ally troubled by little thefts committed by 
the Indians, but who otherwise lived in peace 
with the numerous hordes, had the woolen 
jackets and blankets of their negroes who 
had been swept off by small-pox exposed in 
the woods. The Indians, of course, availed 
themselves of the fatal gifts, and nearly the 
whole tribe was swept off by the fierce 
scourge ! 

Mr. Keller, in summing up his observa- 
tions on the South American Indians, remarks 
that, whenever they come in contact with the 
white race, their doom has been sealed. Like 
their more energetic northern congeners, they 
are visited with moral and physical destruc- 
tion. The rate of this can only be retarded by 
founding settlements on the plan of the old 


missions. but with the condition that less at- 
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tention be given to religious and more to the | and out, and heavily laden. 


agricultural and industrial element. The 
feasibility of such a means of conservation 
and improvement is made much more prob- 
able by the comparatively gentle nature of 
these Brazilian savages, who cannot in gen- 
eralecompare with the North American In- 
dians for dogged and resolute courage. 





RECEPTION-DAY AT 
THE SALON. 





OU who take an interest in the contem- 
poraneous art-world at its very foun- 
tain-head, should have stood, one March day 
this last spring, with the crowd of laughing, 
cheering artists upon the stone staircases of 
the galleries, and seen the grain and chaff go by 
tothe winnowing. Forall must go to the mill, 
and the mill in our days, where takes place 
the great annual art-grinding that rends and 
lays waste the Latin Quarter and the Bréda, 
is the Palace of Industry of the Champs Ely- 
sées. You doubtless know it well, the long, 
brown building, not wanting in a certain grand 
character, with its high arched entrance, 
whose colossal surmounting figure can be 
seen from afar off, holding the wreaths for the 
fortunate few. You know, too, its interior, 
its long lines of pictures during the last 
month of spring—the pleasure of a journey 
through its rooms, where the representative 
works of the schools of Paris and Rome 
cover the walls. And, alas! you know, too, 
the inevitable migraine which follows. But 
do you know the last day’s entry of the pict- 
ures for the Salon? If not—if you have nev- 
er mixed in the hubbub and turmoil of the 
18th of March—you have yet, in an art-way, 
much that is interesting and droll to see. 

On the 1st of May the galleries are thrown 
open to the public; but, before that, a little 
world of preparation is required, and six 
weeks barely suffice for it. Therefore, all 
pictures to be presented must be handed in 
before March 18th, in order that they may be 
passed before the jury, and accepted or re- 
jected. 

On the morning of the critical day, the 
quartiers excentriques are even more than 
usually animated. Everywhere one meets 
men carrying litters with frames and can- 
vases upon them—as if a general hospital 
for pictures had broken loose. ‘Pictures they 
are indeed, and ill enough many of them to 
need a physician sadly; but gay and bright 
at any rate now in their new frames; and 
starting up at every corner, coming in even 
from as far as the Batignolles, and all con- 
verging toward the western part of the city; 
Occasionally great wagons crammed with 
them rumble among the litter-men. Let us 
follow. Arrived at last at the palace, we 
have to go around to the door number nine, 
‘on the quay-side, and it is no small journey 
to make the circuit of the big building, which 
‘was originally erected for a world’s fair, and 
has since served many purposes. At the 
door finally, and what a tumult! 

The vans jammed up against the sidewalk 
and each other, and disgorging their fragile 
contents. Workmen passing hurriedly in 








Men and wom- 
en, vociferous sergents de ville, little children, 
even, go to make up a crowd, through which 
we push with difficulty, and much jostling. 
We make our way slowly up the wide, mas- 
sive stairways. Pictures everywhere, stacks 
literally of them, on the lower floor, all with 
their faces inexorably turned to the wall. 
More still on the floor above. At the upper 
doors we press past the worried policeman, 
who tries to stop every one, but with the 
very smallest success, there is such a crowd, 
and enter the rooms, which look bare and 
desolate, without a vestige of decoration of 
any sort. 

Here some of the canvases have not yet 
been turned to the wall. In a thick dust we 
jump over fragments of frames which work- 
men are busily putting together, who shout 
to each other through the deafening noise of 
hammering, and, in company with many oth- 
ers, proceed in quest of such works as may 
still be visible. 

Here a large battle-scene attracts a crowd 
at once. It is a poor thing, big and unmean- 
ing, and the loudly-expressed opinions of 
those around it are not flattering, but are of- 
ten entertaining. Near it, a life-size figure 
of a general officer. Who is it? Nobody 
seems to know. A Spaniard, apparently, from 
his uniform—Spanish generals are so plen- 
tiful just now. And, of course, smiling out 
from different corners are the Bacchantes, 
the Baigneuses, and the Venuses (of va- 
rious sizes and colors), which greet us ev- 
ery year. One may look for them as confid- 
ingly and assuredly as for Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, in the directory, or for Queen Vic- 
toria and Captain Kidd in any respectable 
wax-work show. They are all stock celebri- 
ties. And, indeed, there are certain nymphs 
and graces, in old, well-known poses, that 
one looks for instinctively, and, if they are 
not found at once, one misses them gadly, 
and almost expects to see them come jump- 
ing through some big canvas with a “ Here 
we are again, Mr. Merryman!” An Academy 
(a life-size study from the nude) is considered 
a difficult and an admirable thing to make 
one’s début with at the Salon. It is a sort of 
crucial test, and the fact that the range of 
subjects for such is almost confined to the 
mythological or heroic sufficiently explains 
the presence of the nymphs, demigods, etc. 
“ Circulez, messieurs,” say the sergents de 
ville, or,as the papers call them since the 
republic, “the guardians of the peace ;”’ and 
we move from one group to another, listening 
to the amusing criticisms. Then we pass 
out upon the upper landing of the stairway, 
whence a loud hum of voices has been for a 
long time coming more or less distinctly, and 
exciting our curiosity. Here is a compact 
crowd mostly of the younger branch of the 
fraternity, and each work as it is brought in 
has to pass close by them, and run the gant- 
let of their laughter and criticism. Let us 
stay with them for a while, and watch and 
listen. An endless procession of hurrying 
porters, and each one, as he passes, greeted 
by a shout, so that the noise never ceases, 
but only swells and lulls. Certain pictures 
call forth particular manifestations, and the 
very bad ones receive real ovations. Just at 





the head of the staircase, at the very heart 
of the crowd, a band of ingenuous youths 
from one of the well-known aéeliers of Paris 
tuke the first part in the entertainment, and 
lead public opinion. 

A huge portrait—full-length, lady in a 
red dress—goes by. Tender sentiments re- 
garding her ravishing beauty are bawled at 
the top of the voice. Another large canvas 
comes along, carried upon the shoulders of 
four men, and with its face up. The line of 
students on either side leap into the air as it 
passes, to catch a glimpse of it. Some mount 
upon the shoulders of others. The chances 
are that it will prove uninteresting, and they 
do not really care much about seeing it. But 
the tradition of the day is that every thing 
which possibly can be seen must be seen. 
And traditions have to be respected, bere as 
elsewhere. So up they fly, along down the 
line, for all the world like the hammers of a 
piano. 

A military portrait is next carried in. 
“ Ta-ra-ta-ta-ta!” go the men, imitating the 
bugles of the Chasseurs de Vincennes. A 
timid individual, with his precious painting 
under his arm, done up neatly and tied with 
a string, tries to pass. The wolves come 
down upon the poor lamb, and amid yells 
of laughter his bundle is taken away and 
opened, and the contents held up for general 
inspection, after which he is permitted to go 
upon his way. 

Now a canvas, bigger than any before, 
shadowy figures upon a dark sky — some- 
thing mythological, as nearly as can be made 
out at a distance—and immediately from the 
atelier-men whose distinctions between sacred 
and profane subjects are very slight, and 
whose reverence for either class may be ex- 
actly represented by a cipher—swells up a 
church-eantiole, a favorite song of the school. 
They sing it in harmony, and rather well; 
the laughing crowd join in the chorus, which, 
as a picture of wild-ducks goes by, changes 
with marvelous rapidity into a vociferous 
quacking—very natural quacking, and done 
in a highly-artistic manner. 

This is a strange-looking audience—at 
least there are some very odd-looking speci- 
mmens—specimens becoming gradually less fre- 
quent than they were; for, thanks to the 
progress of common-sense, the largest por- 
tion of the artist-community has thoroughly 
reconciled itself to clean linen, and of late 
years the scissors and the razor have made 
fearful havoc in the ranks of the eccentrics ; 
but there still remain some of the latter— 
some whose hair, whose beards, whose clothes, 
are of a beautiful tone. These are the true 
leopards, who may not change their spots; 
and they strut about in the full pride and 
consciousness of their ferocious beauty. 

Look at this one! His hat is large enough 
for three, pantaloons thrust into his boot- 
legs, hair yellow and long—very long—hang- 
ing loosely down his back. 

As he mounts upon the shoulders of the 
“friend of his soul,” to see a picture go by, 
I contemplate him admiringly. 

Who is he—this fair one with the golden 
locks? Alas, that is what we shall probably 
never know! Whether it is that their talents 
are overpowered and thrown into the shade 
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by their personal appearance, or that they 
gradually drift into every-day costumes as 
they get along in years, certain it is that we 
rarely hear of these eccentrics accomplishing 
any thing worthy of notice. 

Here is another—scarlet tie, yellow gloves, 
rainbow costume in general, a forest of thick, 
curly hair reaching his shoulders in this case, 
too. A face bright pink, with purple shad- 
ows, and a nose—oh, such a nose !—like poor 
, the Bohemian journalist, of whom a 
confrére said : 





“ Son gilet avait un bouton, 
Son nez en avait plus de trente.” 


A real Bacchus of Bullier or Bobino, he 
ought to have a painted wooden statue at one 
or the other. 

But at least the students are renouncing 
their peculiarities more and more, and by far 
the larger number of them are sensible and 
sober in dress, and, though noisy, are hard- 
working, and anxious to succeed. 

Let us again push our way to our old 
post at the head of the staircase, where the 
atelier-men have formed a line straight across 
the path. They are, with great suavity of 
manner, indicating to all new-comers with pict- 
ures a certain blind alley leading in to the left, 
as the way to the galleries and the receivers 
of the pictures. The victims thank them for 
their kind interest, and proceed rapidly up 
the alley, whence they presently emerge, 
much bewildered, and are greeted by frantic 
hand-clapping. Whenever a canvas passes 
with its face turned under, which is only the 
case when the surface is quite dry and can be 
touched, the men go down upon all-fours, 
like so many Romans when the Santissimo 
Bambino is going by. They look under- 
neath, and try to see the picture; and, as an 
unusually large-sized one comes in, two or 
three students, who have preconcerted to- 
gether, rush on hands and knees directly un- 
der it. They are followed tumultuously by a 
little squad of others, who sprawl about and 
look up at the picture like so many monkeys. 

Others still rush up, and the bearers of 
an unpopular candidate at an English hust- 
ings are rarely more buffeted and battered 
than the poor fellows who carry an unlucky 
canvas, while the canticle of the students 
goes up exultingly and gleefully. 

At last the porters stagger through the 
crowd, and next comes O——, a well-known 
color-merchant. He has huge pieces of gild- 
ed frame upon his shoulder, and is nowise 
embarrassed by the presence of those who, 
noisy and turbulent as they may be, are his 
customers, and sometimes his debtors, but 
gives one warning cry, and charges with his 
battering-ram of wood straight through their 
ranks, and disappears in the dust of the inner 
room. We have a strange study of faces as 





we look over the balustrade and down the 
four staircases—men of all ages, some very 
irritable-looking, some very serene—to be di- 
vided, on general principles, into those whose 
pictures have been sent at the last moment, | 
and who are upon pins-and-needles lest they | 
should not arrive in time ; and into the sec- | 
ond and provident class, whose precious ef- 
forts came comfortably a day or two before 
the closing, and are now reposing, with hun- | 





dreds of others, under the arches of the lower 
story, where they are already beginning to 
collect dust. There are young girls, too, 
whose almost engrossing fears for their paint- 
ings or drawings do not quite prevent their 
looking, in rather a frightened way, indeed, 
but with vast curiosity, at the noisy young 
men near them. Down below, in the thick 
of the combat, the biue caps of the sergents 
de ville are bobbing violently about. An un- 
fortunate dog, one of the wretched poodles 
peculiar to Paris, tries to enter, and runs up 
the stairs. He is squeezed between a heavily- 
laden porter and the wall, is accidentally 
kicked down a few steps, and a picture-frame 
is dropped upon his tail. - The bitterness of 
utter defeat enters into his soul, and he rush- 
es wildly out with bis bruised tail between 
his battered legs, and a lively sense that to 
be rejected at the Salon is a very hard fate, 
indeed. Here and there one sees fussy old 
ladies following workmen about, and goading 
them to distraction; occasionally the well- 
known face and red ribbon of some great 
painter ; everywhere the color-merchants, who 
have the carriage of most of the pictures, or- 
dering and maneuvring their brigades of em- 
ployés; now and then a model, carrying in 
his own likeness upon his shoulders. 

Some of these models (Italians, and in their 
native dress) made quite a little excitement, 
being pounced on, immediately on their en- 
trance, by the gens d’armes, under the impres- 
sion that they were pifferari, the latter having 
been forbidden to ply their trade in Paris, or 
even to remain here. Outside the round, 
arched windows, the sun is shining through 
clouds in a shivering, undecided way, upon 
the trees and the river. It is nearing six 
o’clock, the hour for the reception to cease, 
and yet the different works pour in as fast 
as ever. Surely some will be late-comers, 
whose reasons for not sending to the exhibi- 
tion will be like Pat’s for not going on the 
train—that “ first, he got left,” etc. Let us 
go down for a while to the ground-floor, at 
the risk of the grippe, with all its concom- 
itunt horrors of coughing and sneezing. As 
strange a sight as above; at first one thinks 
of the crypt of a cathedral; for here, ranged 
in long rows down either side of the pathway, 
is a whole population of statues, standing, 
sitting, kneeling—boards partially cover some 
of them, and a colossal man and horse rise 
breast-high above the surrounding scaffold- 
ing. 

Down the middle of the way through the 
great doors, a long train of wagons, piled 
high with them, is coming, the Norman horses 
straining hard through the soft, yielding 
earth, and kicking showers of dirt as they 
plant their heavy hoofs. It looks as though 
some triumphal procession, laden with the 
spoils of a pillaged city, might be making its 
entrance into the palace; and nothing could 
be more fantastic than these strange figures, 
standing one above another, seen against 


| the sun as it shines through the doors, and 


waving their marble arms, legs, or wings. 
Nearly six now, and back to the gates again, 
as we want to be in at the death and see them 
close. Vans, vans everywhere—we count 
twenty of them ; men trot across the Champs 
Elysées, and hurry breathlessly up, with their 





little burdens under one arm, and watch in 
hand. Here come two stout old ladies at a 
dead run; when they left the artist-quarter 
they said to each other, “ We have plenty of 
time,” but as they and time went on togeth- 
er, their fears grew upon them, and they have 
ended, as you see, in a panic. Their pictures 
are very small, but their hopes are very great 
and their anxieties greater. At the sight of 
the crowd around the doors, their speed is 
redoubled, and they dash gallantly in among 
the wheels. Ah, one of them—the leader— 
was very nearly down that time, but her fears 
have put wings to her heels, that lift her over 
all obstacles; she rushes for the sidewalk, 
and, with one final stub upon the curbstone, 
which causes her to execute a surprising and, 
for a lady of her size and age, a rather alarm- 
ing bound, she is precipitated, picture and 
all, into the arms of a porter and disappears, 
followed by her less active companion. Five 
minutes of six. Push-carts come up, literally 
at a hand-gallop, and the workmen drag at 
the contents of the wagons more and more 
vigorously: crash | goes a big frame, that has 
cost a little fortune, all in splinters the inner 
edge of it. Well, “ Fallait pas qu'il y aille,”” 
say the Frenchmen. It ought to have been 
here in better time, certainly. The last spasm 
is approaching. “ Depéchez-vous, messieurs !” 
shout the guardians at the gates, and in go 
with a whirl oil-paintings and aquarelles, 
porcelains and India -inks, etchings and 
architectural drawings. The doors bang-to; 
a little white cloud of dust puffs out at the 
cracks, the reception of the art - works for 
1875 is finished, and the spectators disperse. 

Noisy as the crowd has been all day, there 
is many and many a man in it who is anxious 
enough secretly for the fate of his picture or 
statue. When the fruit of months of hard 
labor and study and expense is pronounced 
unripe by the jury, and unfit to taste, when 
the work is a failure and is sent home again, 
disappointment and discouragement set in. 
And where is the money to come from that 
is to pay the models ? how are the promises 
to be redeemed that were made upon the 
students’ anticipations, now that his tower 
has tumbled to the ground? Sometimes the 
results are really tragical. Four or five years 
ago one poor fellow, who went, perhaps, to the 
reception, and laughed and sang and barked 
and quacked with the others, heard, a month 
later, that his great picture was refused, and 
went home tothe Bréda Quarter and hangeé 
himself ; another shot himself for the same 
reason. But this does not often happen, for- 
tunately; sometimes the hard knocks are 
earned, and do the recipients good; and the 
students who have energetic stuff in them go 
to work and build their towers up again, and 
make them better than before. There are 
few of the great painters of whom there are not 
stories current regarding their first rejections 
—indeed, where such great numbers of paint- 
ings pass before a jury, some sad mistakes 
are sure to be made, good pictures refused, 
bad ones accepted. 

Some of the men are much too light 
hearted and inconsequent to bear their scars- 
for a long time. 

In the middle of the next month, indeed,. 
when the notices are sent home to the re- 
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jected ones, there is a sound of weeping 
and lamentation in Paris. Notre-Dame de 
Lorette mourneth, and the quarter of the 
Luxembourg refuseth to be comforted, and 
the abomination of desolation is abroad upon 
the cafés and restaurants of the Boulevard 
St.-Michel. So it lasts for a few days, but 
bah! it is April, the racing-season, and the 
city is gay, and all the theatres are giving 
new pieces for the after-Easter fétes. So 
*Ugdne or Gugusse proposes to Louison that 
they should go to Longchamps to the “ courses 
de Dimanche,” or, better still, make up a 
donkey-party for Montmorency. There they 
dine happily in the big tree “‘ chez Robinson”’ 
{Crusoé), and ’Ugéne, with shirt-sleeve rolled 
to the elbow, and over a litre of red wine at 
thirteen sous, explains to the admiring Loui- 
gon and a select party of his dearest friends 
how the modern French school is degenerat- 
ing, and how the masters of the day are a set 
of crétins, with no appreciation of real merit. 
And then—the wine aiding—the glorious 
prospect of a forthcoming boating-party at 
Asnitres —for the weather is nearly warm 
enough now—fills their hearts with joy. The 
embarrassments of art are forgotten, and 
they go back to town and finish the evening 
with a dance at Bullier’s. 

The mere process of the receiving of the 
various works at the Palace of Industry is 
complicated and curious. They are divided 
into several sections, oil-paintings, sculptures, 
water-colors, etchings, and soon. They are 
all registered, and receipts, of course, are 
given. 

This year the registering occupied several 
days, as, according to popular report, the 
astonishing number of nearly eight thousand 
five hundred works was reached. This esti- 
mate will probably be considerably lessened 
when the facts and figures are thoroughly 
known. 

Of all these, only about one-half will be 
received, the others must be sent for by their 
owners. What becomes of them afterward ? 
That is a problem. Once or twice there have 
been exhibitions of the unaccepted pictures— 
“salons des refusés.” They talk of having 
one this year. After the registering is com- 
pleted, the jury is elected by ballot, twenty 
artists to sit in judgment, and to accept or 
Teject. 

The composition of this jury is naturally 
of great importance and interest to all the 
painters and sculptors of Paris, and is dis- 
cussed by the newspapers and talked of not 
only in the studios, but in the salons de société 
of the city, for here the annual exhibition is 
one of the events of the year, and the 
époque du Salon is spoken of as currently as 
the “season of the balls,” or the “racing- 
Season,” or the “sea-bath season.” But this 
spring certain revolutionary projects of the 
Minister of Fine Arts have been carried into 
effect, to the great annoyance of the whole 
artist body. Formerly, twenty jurors were 
elected directly by their comrades and pu- 
pils, and certain men were almost sure to 
occupy places—Géréme, Meissonier, Breton, 
Bonnat, Cabanel, Baudry, Vollon, and others, 
uniting almost universal suffrages. 

But this year, according to the decree of 
the minister, forty-five men were chosen by 





ballot, and out of this number fifteen names 
drawn by lot. According to this system, some 
of the names, which received most votes, did 
not come out of the urn among the first fif- 
teen, and much dissatisfaction was felt by 
the electors. Of late the management of the 
last day’s entry seems to have become gradu- 
ally more and more strict. In the years be- 
fore the war, it gave one a real foretaste of 
the Salon to wander through the halls on 
that day. Instead of a few comparatively 
small rooms, a whole side of the great palace 
was thrown open, and swarmed with a crowd 
of joyous critics in slouched hats and with 
bearded faces. How, when some great can- 
vas was brought in at the eastern door, the 
groups about otherpictures in different parts 
of the rooms would break up, and, with a 
rattle of booted feet upon the planked floor, 
the several squads would go down the long 
space at a full run, and mob the last-comer; 
and in 1869, a rich year, how the men clus- 
tered around the great works which stood 
upon the floor of the salle @honneur await- 
ing hanging—Bouguereau’s immense “ Olym- 
pus,” a ceiling for the opera-house at Bor- 
deaux, and filling nearly a whole side of the 
room with its goddesses, nymphs, and graces ; 
and, above all, Bonnat’s “ Assumption,” 
which carried off that year’s grand medal of 
honor—overtopping the other pictures, and 
looking in its depth, its vigor, and breadth 
of color, like the work of an old master come 
back to life and painting for the nineteenth 
century! And how riotously merry, too, was 
the envoy of 1870! How little they antici- 
pated the events that the next few months 
should set them in the midst of—events that 
should fill the building in which they then 
laughed and sang with wounded and dying 
—while the hospital-flag should fly where now 
stood the poles for the brilliant banners of 
the exposition; next year, in the very May 
month which the picture -loving Parisians 
were used to give to visits to their annual 
gallery, the city burned under the hands of 
the Communists. But nobody dreamed of 
this in the pleasant spring weather of 1870, 
than when the bright capital had never seemed 
more gay. 

What a shout, half admiration, half sur- 
prise, at the daring young artist, went up, 
when Victor Giraud’s long canvas, “ The Egyp- 
tian Bird-Charmer,” was brought in—with its 
dark, strange, haudsome figures in their daz- 
zling draperies of intense positive color, 
making things around look gray and cold ! 

How almost perilously strong and brill- 
iant it looked, until it was hung and upon 
the wall, among the other pictures, in its 
proper place and light, took tone and effect, 
and became one of the most talked-of works 
of the year! and with what an added and 
melancholy interest it was invested a few 
months later! In another room, disarming 
criticism by its very strangeness, fairly 
glowed upon the wall the “ Salome” of Hen- 
ri Regnault—always about it a sextuple row 
of pushing people, and always first a buzz of 
surprise, changing into admiration of this 
strange girl, with her black hair and flashing 
teeth, and her glory of glittering yellows 
thrown about body and limbs, and tapestry- 
ing walls and floor. Here was another of the 





great successes of the Salon, here a man who 
promised very great things. 

And in a little more than half a year both 
these young artists, famous already, and upon 
whom the French school could look with 
confidence and hope for the future, were 
numbered among the victims of the war. 
Victor Giraud succumbed to disease brought 
on and aggravated by the effects of the se- 
vere winter—the privations and hard service 
of the siege—and Regnault was left dead 
upon the field of the combat of Buzenval, 
in the bright Paris suburbs (but not bright 
in the cheerless season of 1870), where be- 
fore and since, in untroubled times and under 
warmer skies, the students have gone for 
their summer frolics, These men were a 
public loss; the whole city, even at a time 
of national mourning, mourned for Regnault, 
whose career, short as it was, was one of the 
most brilliant that modern art has seen. 

Besides the oil-paintings, which constitute 
the greater part of the exhibition, occupying 
some thirty rooms, including three very large 
square ones, important spaces are given to 
water-colors, to drawings, to engravings, to 
miniatures, etc. The great garden in the 
centre of the palace, and covered by its glass 
roof, is devoted to the statuary, and to a 
horticultural exhibition which takes place 
at the same time. Nothing can be pleasanter 
than a walk in the afternoon up and down 
the graveled alleys, among the flowers and 
the marbles, the glasses clinking upon the 
tables of the crowded café, under the central 
arches of the colonnade, and the sun shin- 
ing through the stained windows of the 
western end. This year many of the pict- 
ures are to be very large—at least so one 
says; but on the way to the palace, as we 
stopped for a few minutes at Goupil’s large 
house of the Rue Chaptal, we saw three can- 
vases, not very large any of them, which will 
certainly be among the very best of the year. 
One, the biggest of the three, was a battle- 
scene by De Neuielle—French soldiers trying 
to set fire to a house occupied and fortified by 
the enemy; wonderful in its execution and 
force, hideous in its realism, it was a picture 
to admire, but hardly to enjoy. Making use 
of every obstruction to hide them, crouching 
behind the bodies of their dead comrades 
upon the blood-stained snow, flattening them- 
selves against the side of the house to escape 
the murderous fire of the Prussian muskets, 
which are thrust through loop-holes between 
bags and knapsacks, straight into their faces, 
the chasseurs are piling with reckless eager- 
ness heaps of brush-wood on the fire that 
they have lighted against the doors—some 
dropping dead into the very flames. Others 
rush up with a hand-cart filled with more 
fuel. Thrown forward, tugging, straining 
at the wheels, wrenching them over the 
bodies of the fallen, they too fall beneath 
them, before the little tongues of fire, that 
spirt everywhere from the guns of the be- 
sieged. Nothing can describe the whirl and 
fury, the hateful reality of the scene, which 
the young artist has thrown upon a canvas 
some five feet square. 

Next it was a picture by Jules Breton. 
What a contrast! Here are peace and war 
side by side. How far behind in its pure 
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beauty it leaves the other, and what a poet 
is this same Breton! This is a work that 
one might visit and revisit, and find always 
fresh and beautiful. On the dusky - brown 
grass somewhere in “the pleasant land of 
France,” peasunt-girls are dancing hand-in- 
hand around the fires of St. John’s eve—six 
of them, round-limbed and sturdy, but grace- 
ful with the freedom which the artist knows 
so well how to give to his figures, and with 
such beautiful faces as the girls of the bright 
orchards and pastures of Normandy may per- 
haps have, but such as one does not often find ; 
and the landscape fading gradually to the 
horizon, and the flushed, luminous after-sun- 
set sky, such a sky as makes his “ Return of 
the Reapers” at the Luxembourg one of the 
pictures that one would give a whole gallery 
to possess—it is poetry itself! And, indeed, 
the artist is even, in the current acceptation 
of the word, a poet, having lately published 
a volume of verses, from some of which his 
this year’s subject is selected. His work in 
general is the very finest and highest ideali- 
zation of the peasant-life of France, and his 
young girls reaping, or hay-making, or stand- 
ing with folded arms and closed eyes, while 
the Ave rings from the church, have some- 
thing about them at times that one is tempted 
to call grandeur of sentiment. 

He was a pupil of the regretted Millet, 
who died this winter; and, though he has 
not perhaps the power of his master, to the 
general public, at least, his work will appeal 
more directly. Few reputations here among 
artists are as solid or substantial as his; 
years ago his superb “‘ Blessing of the Wheat- 
Fields ” and his “ Reapers ” went to the Lux- 
embourg, and ever since his standard has 
been kept at the same high point. Few 
others can say as much. 

The third picture was one of Pasini’s Ori- 


ental effects of light and shadow —a lady | 


with her attendant negresses walking in a 
garden of a house at Cairo, their draperies 
cut out in sharp, vivid patches by the Egyp- 
tian sun, and fairly shimmering with brill- 
iancy against the cool, gray wall, with its red 
tiles where the pigeons are lighting; to the 
left and right fruit-laden trees, and on the 
ground wonderfully round, fresh-looking mel- 
ons—a picture perhaps more interesting in 
technique than in other respects. 
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“ O you are to paint Miss Vincent’s por- 

trait, are you, Frank? Well, I con- 
gratulate you. Miss Vincent has more than 
beauty, she has expression, and something of 
the inexplicable charm which hangs around 
the ‘ Monna Lisa,’ Titian’s ‘ Bella,’ and other 
renowned women. Strange, that unhappi- 
ness which hangs about her! Young, rich, 
beautiful, in perfect health, except this lassi- 
tude, which is evidently mental.” 

“Yes,” said Frank, “there is but one so- 
lution, an unhappy love-affair ! ” 

“Ah!” rejoined the speaker, “ that seems 
to be out of the question, for who could see 
Miss Vincent without loving her, and who 
would dare oppose Miss Vincent? Not that 
‘weak, amiable mother of hers, surely, and 








she has no other friend who has authority. 
Did Miss Vincent Jove, she would marry, even 
if the favored object were a barber’s appren- 
tice. She is the most unconventional of 
women.” 

“ Perhaps she is unable to love, as people 
laboring under some mysterious disease are 
unable to eat,” said Frank. 

“Well,” said the rector, musing, “ that is 
not impossible—that is a good idea, Frank ; 
and she is tortured, perhaps, by the sense 
of a baffled instinct: who knows?” 

The young artist, Frank Rhodes, and Mr. 
Bainbridge, the English rector, were sitting 
in the veranda of a long, low stone-house, in 
the island of Santa Cruz. The tropical luxu- 
riance, the heat, the flowers, the fragrance, 
were all new to the artist, just arrived from 
cloudy England ; they were an old story to 
the rector, who had lived there several years. 
To Frank, the blossoming tree, which stood 
by his window laden with long spikes of deli- 
cate pink flowers, like the foxglove in shape, 
and like the inside of a sea-shell in color, 
was a perpetual mystery and delight. It was 
laden with little green lizards, who came in 
troops to hear him whistle, and who showed 
an attentive connoisseurship which would 
have gratified a prima donna. 

“How much better they listen,” said 
Frank, to himself, “ than people in a fashion- 
able opera-house!” 

He loved the luxury bred of a warm cli- 
mate—his little curtained bed, with only a lin- 
en sheet for covering, and the broad, open 
hole in the wall from which he could watch 
the glories of the tropical night, which served 
for a window, amused him. He had good 
nerves, and did not mind the cockroaches, 
nearly as large as humming-birds, who flew in 
and knocked against his mosquito-net. The 
young artist had still the dreams and vi- 
sions of that delicious period of life which 
comes before one is thirty. He had achieved 
success in his profession; he was in a new 
land, a land of dear delights, the temperate 
tropics, and be had for his friend one of the 
best, most hospitable of men; he was about 
to paint the picture of a beautiful and mys- 
terious woman: what more could a man ask 
of life ? 

The gentlemen breakfasted, after the fash- 
ion of those islands, at eleven o’clock, an ex- 
cellent and sumptuous entertainment of sev- 
eral courses, with the wines, which in that 
soft climate keep the delicate flavor of Spain 
and the south of France. Bollin, the colored 
house-keeper, gave the gentlemen most deli- 
cious preparations of fried banana, plantain 
served as potato, fresh fish only an hour out 
of the sea, and Guinea-hens delicately broiled ; 
then, after tempting them with a fresh fruit 
or two, to clean off their palates, somewhat 
searified by her liberal dressing of red pep- 
per, she gave them a guava-berry tart, most 
aromatic and perfect of desserts. 

Mr. Bainbridge, a seasoned West Indian, 
would drink at this meal claret, southside 
madeira (Tinto), and wind up with a beaker 
of stout English porter; but Frank could 
only achieve as yet a glass of claret. Still 
less could he follow the hospitalities of the 
island through the usages of luncheon, when 
porter, brandy, Santa-Cruz rum, and various 





preparations of one Peter Herring, of Copen- 
hagen, in the shape of cordials, cherry- 
brandy, gin, aud other stimulants, were offered 
to the guest. Those West Indians get a 
facility for drinking all these things and re- 
maining sober which is perfectly miracu- 
lous; what livers they may have left at fifty 
years of age remains a mystery. 

After their breakfast Mr. Bainbridge was 
to drive Frank over to Mrs. Vincent’s es- 
tate, five miles away. She was English, anda 
non-resident. She had merely hired the 
house for a year or two; having some prop- 
erty in the island which she wished to look 
after, and having also delicate lungs, she 
and her daughter had come over to the isl- 
and the year before. 

When the gentlemen were announced by 
the sleepy colored servant, they entered what 
seemed to them a Palace of Indolence. The 
long, low, but admirably-planned rooms, sep- 
arated by Moorish arches, which were hung 
with thinnest muslin, and which showed vis- 
tas retreating toward the exquisite tropical 
garden, with its dense shadows of dark trees, 
the marble floors with fragrant Chinese mats 
spread here and there, while a Turkey rug 
and a tiger-skin—unnecessary comforts im 
this climate—made by contrast the surround- 
ing coolness cooler. Flowers in vases, that 
invariable accompaniment of graceful and 
refined women, were everywhere. Pieces of 
embroidery, delicate little footstools, a gauzy 
white shawl, a fan or two, all sorts of femi- 
nine belongings, lighted up the room, and 
made Mr. Bainbridge and Frank reflect 
somewhat ungratefully on the more mascu- 
line simplicity of the rectory. 

Mrs. Vincent came in first, a beautiful lit- 
tle woman with soft brown hair, a pink cheek, 
an exquisite figure, and such an air of youth, 
that Frank started, believing it impossible 
that this could be the mother of a grown-up 
daughter. Thirty-six summers had only per- 
fected this flower. If ina strong light you 
were so unnecessarily observant as to see a 
crow’s-foot or a gray hair amid those nut- 
brown tresses, you would have looked in vain 
for a shade of old age in Mrs. Vincent’s dan- 
cing, fairy figure, her sweet and perfect smile, 
her dimple, or her voice. The softness of 
seventeen summers lingered about this re- 
markable woman. Her beautiful gray eyes 
were lighted up by a coquettish gleam, and 
she was dressed in accordance with her ap- 
parent, not her real age. 

“ Ah, Mr. Bainbridge and Mr. Vincent,” 
said she, with a real, a graceful, and a pretty 
cordiality, “ welcome to this Sleepy Hollow! 
How delightful to see a white man again! I 
feel, I assure you, like Robinson Crusoe; and 
so you are the young American artist who is 
to paint my daughter? Let me tell you, you 
have a s~bject awaiting you worthy of the 
pencil of Raphael. When her uncle’s letter 
reached me, recommending you, I said to my- 
self, ‘Now, what if this young man should 
achieve what the Roman artists have failed 
in, and the French, and the English, and the 
Spanish, and everybody, and should catch 
Maud’s expression!’ She is out on horse- 
back just now. She will keep up her English 
habits, but I expect her in every minute.— 
She is riding with Derby this morning "— 
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turning to the rector with a smile, who smiled 
back again, for Derby’s infatuation was a 
matter of insular gossip—“ I try to make her 
choosé a less sunny hour for her ride, but 
she says she finds shade in a certain path. 
She is one of those girls who will do exactly 
as they please, Mr. Rhodes, so beware !” 

Mr. Rhodes had quite time enough to fall 
desperately in love with the mother before 
the daughter came in. The clatter of horse’s 
hoofs was the first announcement, and Mrs. 
Vincent sprang to open a window that the 
gentlemen should see her daughter ride up. 

It was a noble figure—a glorious face. 
Maud Vincent, at nineteen, was one of those 
beauties that come not often on the earth— 
beauties for whom worlds have been sacri- 
ficed, reputations lost, souls offered up. Far 
from being the pensive beauty whom the 
rector had suggested by his allusion to Monna 
Lisa, Frank saw a face-full of excitement, 
brilliancy, movement; a profusion of the 
blackest hair, large blue eyes, with a splendid 
fire in them; long black lashes, a delicate, 
straight nose; a pair of lips as red as cher- 
ries, parted now, showing the white teeth 
beneath ; and a complexion so white and red 
that nothing but England or Ireland could 
account for it. 

Then her figure! She was a much taller, 
larger woman than her mother ; and her long, 
lithe waist and well-formed bust, shoulders, 
and her admirably-turned arm, showed to 
advantage in her well-fitting London habit. 
Frank’s artist-eye detected one defect—the 
waist was too small for the surrounding figure, 
but that was, perhaps, the exquisite fit of the 
London habit. Frank was one of those artists 
who loved the proportions of the Venus of 
Milo, and disdained the figure created by the 
French dress-maker. 

When Miss Vincent came in, and was 
presented to the young artist who was to 
paint her portrait, she paid him the compli- 
ment of blushing deeply; perhaps there was 
something so undeniable in the look of ad- 
miration that her beauty called forth that, 
even to her seasoned sense, the tribute was 
embarrassing. Men who do not pay compli- 
ments, but look them, are very dangerous; 
men who pay them with their lips, but not 
with their eyes, are not dangerous at all. 
Mrs. Vincent bade them all to lunch, and 
soon, seated round the table, the party began 
to talk freely. 

Mr. Derby, the English proprietor of one 
of the estates on the island, was a singularly 
good-looking man of the florid type, and well 
bred, and dored, as are most insular men. To 
be bored was Mr. Derby’s normal state. Mrs. 
and Miss Vincent alone had diverted him from 
this condition. People were divided as to the 
lady of his love. He was forty, and could 
easily love the beautiful mamma, if he chose 
to. She alone knew well which one he loved, 
for he treated both ladies with much devo- 
tion. 

“How did you find your ride to-day— 
fearfully warm?” said Mrs. Vincent. 

“So-so, as to weather, to which I was, 
of course, indifferent,” said Mr. Derby. “The 
island is terribly dry, no rain at all, I shall 
only make half crops; no visit to England 
for me.” 





This was Mr. Derby’s stereotyped remark, 
and had been for ten years. 

Maud, who had run away to change her 
dress, now appeared in a gauzy costume of 
floating blue, which made the men think 
more of heaven than they had done for years. 

She talked a little with Mr. Rhodes, made 
some appointments for the sitting; betrayed 
to him a deep and tender contralto voice ; 
had some jokes with Mr. Bainbridge, with 
whom she was an immense favorite; then ate 
her delicate lunch of biscuit and fruit in si- 
lence. 

“ What steamer did you come over in, Mr. 
Rhodes ?” said Mr. Derby. 

“The Trent, a miserable and decayed 
bark, which is bound to go to the bottom 
soon; very dirty and very unsafe. We had 
a long and dreary passage.” 

“You came from London, then. I thought 
you came from America.” 

“No. I have been in London two years 
at work at my profession,” said Rhodes. 
“ We should all have been in despair but for 
one fellow, the wittiest, sweetest, wildest, 
most unconscionable dog I ever met—a sol- 
dier of fortune, I suspect—one of those men 
who have the aroma of vagabond about them, 
but whose beauty, talent, and a certain inex- 
pressible charm, make them invaluable on 
shipboard. He could play the piano, sing, tell 
stories ; he had been everywhere, seen every 
thing, experienced every thing. That he had 
been in the best society some time and some- 
where. there could be no doubt; for his man- 
ners were charming; that he had also been 
in the worst society, there was equally no 
doubt ; but I parted from him at St. Thomas 
with infinite regret. He was going on, I be- 
lieve, to Havana.” 

“ What name did he travel under?” said 
Mr. Bainbridge. 

“ Well, his immediate cognomen was Les- 
lie—I should say he might have had others 
at times—Horatio Leslie.” 

Mr. Derby stretched out his hand for the 
claret. 

“An Irishman, I presume? I dare say 
he had a university education. You see many 
such men in that versatile island. He could 
write verses, talk glibly, make eyes at women 
—could he not?” 

“ All of these things,” said Rhodes, laugh- 
ing, “ but he was very manly and fascinating 
to men. I was in love with him myself.” 

An exclamation from Mrs. Vincent drew 
all eyes upon her. She was looking at her 
daughter with alarm. Miss Vincent had 
fainted away in her large chair, and was lean- 
ing back, quite unconscious. 

“Oh, that ride in the middle of the day— 
how imprudent, in this climate!” said Mr. 
Bainbridge, who had reasoned against this 
before. 

The gentlemen took their leave after hear- 
ing, as they soon did, that Miss Vincent was 
restored, and Frank received permission to 
come for his first sketch on the morrow. 

It was Mrs. Vincent’s pleasure to have 
her daughter sit in a drapery of white and 
gold, after the famous miniature of Josephine, 
the French empress, which one admires to- 
day in the Louvre. 

She had considerable artistic skill her- 





self, and had draped her daughter beautifully, 
so that Frank had but little trouble to ar- 
range his lovely sitter. Some disposition of 
light, some trifling turn of the head, a more 
liberal allowance of hand and arm, and he 
was at work. 

That melancholy which had been de- 
scribed to him as the especial attribute of 
Miss Vincent had returned to her. She was 
pale, languid, preoccupied. Her mother, who 
seemed to have but one earnest emotion, and 
that was her love for her daughter, talked 
gayly and amusingly. Her life had evidently 
been spent at Nice, at Monaco, at Baden-Ba- 
den, at Brighton—wherever there were gay- 
ety, movement, and gambling. A pleasure- 
loving, beautiful, rich woman, with apparent- 
ly no restraining relatives, Mrs. Vincent had, 
in a lady-like way, evidently seen life. Frank 
arose from his hour’s work wondering more 
and more why this gay butterfly, elderly 
though she might be, should have chosen the 
dull, sequestered shades of Santa Cruz for 
even a temporary resting-place. 

For the plea of “lungs” was evidently a 
fiction. Mrs. Vincent's lungs were as sound 
as her teeth. This creature knew no such 
thing as ill-health. Little women are apt to 
have great vitality, and Rhodes saw, before 
he bad finished the picture, that, if either 
were an invalid, it was the daughter, not the 
mother. 

Derby was the great dinner-giver of the 
island; although all the wealthy people of 
that hospitable society gave good dinners, 
Derby’s were superb; only the governor-gen- 
eral could surpass his gold and silver ser- 
vice. His porcelain and china dishes, his 
delicate engraved glass from Venice and from 
London, his Dresden ornaments, his superb 
candelabra, his arrangements for flowers, all 
were worthy of May Fair, and his cook was a 
cordon bleu, so that Mr. Derby’s invitations 
to dinner were never slighted. 

Mr. Bainbridge and Mr. Rhodes were 
breakfasting, as usual, at eleven o’clock, 
when Derby’s invitations were brought in. 
A steamer had arrived the day before, that 
great event to these isolated people, and a 
little schooner had run over with the mails 
for Santa Cruz. Both gentlemen were deep 
in the newspapers, now a fortnight old, but 
just as good to them as if they had come 
from the London press an hour before. Let- 
ters, hastily torn open and eagerly read, lay 
all about them. 

“So Derby invites us to meet Colonel 
Gaylord, just arrived by the English steamer. 
Will you go, Rhodes ?” 

“ Oh, certainly. Mr. Derby has been very 
kind and polite to me. I have seen much of 
him at Mrs. Vincent’s, and I like him, in 
spite of his boredom. Derby is a gentleman, 
every inch of him.” 

“ Well, I will go and answer this note for 
both of us. By-the-way, do you give Miss 
Vincent a sitting to-day ?” 

“ Yes, at two o’clock.” 

“Well, then, good-by for the day, for I 
must go to the other end of the island to 
baptize a sick child, and shall remain and 
dine with a parishioner. I'll take with me 
what papers you do not want, and read them 
in the carriage.” 
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When Frank sat down to his work he 
found a new sitter. Maud was again the 
brilliant, dashing beauty whom he had first 
seen; there were new lights in her eyes, a 
fresh flush on her face; there was that ex- 
quisite expression which her mother and Mr. 
Bainbridge had referred to—that regard, as 
the French say. 

She, usually the most reserved and indif- 
ferent of women, came up to him to-day of- 
fering both ber hands. 

“ Ah, Mr. Rhodes,” said she, “how glad 
Iam to see you! I have been looking at my 
picture, and I assure you I am amazed at 
your skill. It is a masterpiece, whether like 
me or not. But is it not somewhat languid, 
unimpassioned, rather feebler than I? Does 
it not want the light of happiness, the grace 
of youth, the beaming look of life? Cannot 
you light me up, paint me as I am to-day, put 
fire into my eyes, color into my cheeks— 
make a happy, a blissful human creature ? ” 

She threw herself into her chair, and 
drew around her graceful shape the muslin 
mantle embroidered with gold. 

“Gracious powers!” said the artist, in 
despair, “ you are somebody else! I shall 
have to cut this canvas out of the stretcher 
and begin again!” 

For over this mysterious girl some breath 
of delirium bad breathed, and she was trans- 
formed. So might have looked Juliet, when, 
in the moonlight of Verona, she breathed her 
poetry to heaven and to Romeo: 

“Give me my Romeo, and, when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the world will be in love with night!" 

These words seemed almost breathing 
from her lips. She was as Juliet was—“a 
creature of fire and dew.” 

Her beauty received its last and crowning 
glory from her unexpected mood of mind— 
she was simply unapproachable. As well at- 
tempt to paint Aurora floating over the early 
sunlit hills, or Diana as she stooped to En- 
dymion. 

The artist was in despair. Before him 
was his picture, which yesterday had been 
good—to-day it was flat and chalky, and life- 
less. Now he knew that he had not caught 
“ Maud’s expression ;” now he knew how far 
beyond his skill was that light which beamed 
from her face and flooded it with radiance. 

He took up his brushes and went to work, 
und talked commonplaces. 

“Where is your mamma?” said he, for 
that lady was absent for the first time during 
their many sittings. 

“Oh! she is entertaining Colonel Gay- 
lord, who arrived by the steamer; he is our 
near relation ; he has come over here to see 
us, and mamma is taking care of him. You 
dine with us all at ‘The Sapphire,’ do you not 
—Mr. Derby's place—to meet him? I heard 
you were to be asked.” 

A cold chill ran over and through the 
young artist. This, then, was the sun that 
had [ghted up the languid flower; this was 
the Romeo who had awakened Julie’, He did 
not know that he was in love with her, he did 
not believe that he was; but he felt that he 
would like to kill Colonel Gaylord. It was 
not argument, to be sure. 





She talked to him so kindly, so wittily, so 
sympathetically, however, that he began to 
get into a glow of work, and he made aston- 
ishing improvements in his picture, without 
noticing it himself. 

“ Tell me of your voyage over here, Mr. 
Rhodes,” said she, in those heart-breaking 
contralto tones of hers ; “ tell me about that 
queer soldier of fortune—that Leslie, was it 
not? I was so much amused by your ac- 
count of him, and so angry that a faint, sick- 
headache came to prevent my hearing more. 
Was he so gifted, so handsome, so musical ? 
Tell me all about him!” 

And Rhodes, always interested in this 
man, went on telling anecdotes of Leslie to 
the sparkling creature before him, and, paint- 
ing better than he knew, he caught “ Maud’s 
expression.” 

Truly, our best work is not done know- 
ingly. We are the slaves to those influences, 
subtile, unreal, uncontrollable, which float 
about us in the atmosphere, the tone of a 
voice, the passing sound of music, the per- 
fume of a flower, the sight of a woman’s face, 
the dreamy, unconscious beauty of a child— 
boys’ voices singing in a church, the first 
breath of spring “over a bank of violets,” 
all these things sink new shafts into the 
heart and bring up unexpected gold. In this 
hour’s work Rhodes, simply catching the ex- 
alted mood of his sitter, did work which he 
never had done before: he painted a face 
which spoke, a figure which breathed, a 
heaving heart that palpitated and almost 
burst its folds. 

They sat thus two hours, he painting and 
talking, she talking, smiling, beaming, when 
Mrs. Vincent and Colonel Gaylord entered. 

The painter drew his picture up against 
the wall. He felt at that moment that there 
was a sacred confidence between him and it, 
and that it was not time to reveal it. 

Colonel Gaylord was a young Londoner, 
of good looks and fashion, quite nice enough 
to justify a young lady’s fancy, but not 
enough, he thought, to account for Maud’s 
mood, So he packed up his brushes and 
went home, to think, to meditate, to consult 
the stars, and to whistle to the lizards. Mr. 
Bainbridge was not at home; he dined alone, 
and, for the first time since he had come to 
Santa Cruz, a sense of loneliness and home- 
sickness came over him. He wandered off 
for a walk. The young Spanish priest, whom 
he had often seen, was playing the organ in 
the Catholic church; Frank had often wan- 
dered in to hear him before, for he played 
beautifully. To-night he was singing some 
curious old Latin words, and Frank sat down 
near him to listen. It was no chant of the 
Church, no hymn written by a holy father, 
unless Augustine, in his long temptation, or 
Abélard, in his hopeless despair for Héloise, 
may have written such! As nearly as Frank 
could make out the meaning, it was this: 
“ Forgive me, O Lord! that I have loved, 
that I have prayed for bliss on this earth. 
Those lips were not for me, nor that voice 
for mine ears. That happiness came but to 
break my heart for thy service, but to make 
me a more worthy sacrifice. Forgive me, 0 
Lord! and suffer the torturing vision to pass 
away forever!” 





So this man, consecrated and gowned, had 
his romance! He had stolen into his church 
late in the summer night to breathe his secret 
to his organ. Frank slipped out-again, feel. 
ing guilty. What right had he to the secrets 
of this cowled and consecrated heart ? 

The next morning, when he met Mr. Bain- 
bridge, they both exclaimed at each other's 
pale faces. 

“A sleepless night,” explained Frank; 
“but you, sir—you, too, look poorly.” 

“Yes,” suid Mr. Bainbridge, “I had yes- 
terday a perplexing and peculiar experience; 
I am troubled and distressed; I must think 
over what is my duty. Tell me what hap- 
pened at Mrs. Vincent’s ?” 

Frank told him of Maud’s radiant spirits, 
of his introduction to Colonel Gaylord, of his 
despair over his picture. 

“And how does Colonel Gaylord look— 
is he very tall, very dark, with a pair of black 
eyes?” 

Rhodes looked up in astonishment: the 
rector was not the man to care particularly 
how any young man looked. 

“No,” said Rhodes, carelessly, “he is a 
blond Englishman, rather under-sized, I should 
say; may I ask why you inquire?” 

“T don’t know, I can scarcely say,” said 
the rector, in an absent manner. 

Derby’s dinner was, as usual, a grand 
affair ; the élite of the island, up to the number 
of twenty - five, gathered around his board, 
Mrs. Vincent presided for him at one end of 
his bachelor-table, supported by the rector 
on one side, by a rich planter on the other. 
Pale, insular ladies, English, Danish, and 
American, the conglomerate of this pictu- 
resque society, sat side by side with their 
various partners. Maud, who had dressed 
herself magnificently in a pale- yellow silk 
with scarlet flowers, was, of course, the 
queen of the feast, on Mr. Derby’s right 
hand, with Colonel Gaylord on her left, and 
Frank Rhodes opposite.* Maud sparkled, 
talked, laughed, and beamed with beauty. 
As the dessert drew on, she became confi- 
dential with Mr. Derby, and they had one of 
those half-whispered talks which are permit- 
ted at that hour of the dinner. The company 
smiled. Mr. Derby “was caught at last”— 
the rich Englishman was hers; he was evi- 
dently highly elated by her smiles, he forgot 
to grumble, he even thought it had rained 
lately on the island—an opinion loudly con- 
troverted by all the other planters. 

Once Rhodes (whose next neighbor, a 
pretty Danish girl, thought him particularly 
distant and stupid) looked up at the rector 
and saw his face; it was sad and anxious, 
and his eyes were fixed on Maud. 

After dinner Maud and Mr. Derby wan- 
dered off into the garden-walks. Every thing 
looked like a very successful flirtation. Was 
it, then, Mr. Derby? Was he the favored 
lover? Colonel Gaylord began to look an- 
grily on. All was mystery, trouble, anxiety, 
and doubt. 

The week after, the picture was unveiled, 
and received with raptures of delight. Never 
had there been so successful a thing. Mr. 
Derby and Colonel Gaylord, both good con- 
noisseurs, praised it in an unlimited manner. 
Maud still kept her good spirits—her happy 
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beaming manner. Mrs. Vincent was so pleased 
that she piled the artist’s hand high with gold. 
How he longed to give it back to her! How 
he hated to take a price for any thing so pre- 
cious !—but he had no alternative. He had 
been hired to do this thing, and he must take 
his pay. He could now take the Trent and 
go back to England if he chose. Poor young 
fellow! no one seemed to care for him any 
longer ; his holiday was ended. 

Yes, one—the most dangerous of all. 
Maud became singularly kind. He could not 
say that she allowed him to make love to 
her, still less that she flirted with him, but 
her smile was very sweet, her greeting more 
than kind. She always led him to speak of 
his past life, and of things near and dear to 
him. Once she extended her hand to him, 
and, taking his, held it warmly a few sec- 
onds. 

“ You are a friend who will be true to me 
through all things, will you not?” she said. 

“Yes, so help me Heaven!” said the 
young man, and he wondered what she meant 
—she so rich, powerful, beautiful; he so poor, 
so unknown, so far beneath her. 

Once again she said to him: 

“You are my own true friend, are you 
not?” asif she were casting about her for a 
safe anchorage. 

Once, when she came to church, he saw 
the rector, as he read the communion-ser- 
vice, look anxiously and earnestly at her as he 
uttered the powerful and striking warning to 
those “who should draw near and unworthily 
partake of this most blessed privilege.” But 
she came up to the altar looking like an 
Easter lily, and her face, as she came away, 
was as the face of an angel. 

Often, in his own lonely horseback-rides, 
Rhodes met Maud—always allowed to ride by 
herself—but she never allowed him to join 
her (she had made that a special injunction), 
and he would watch her disappear down the 
long avenues of palms, wondering anew at 
this strange girl. 

One day, as Frank looked across the sea, 
he saw a leaden cloud come down and reach 
the water ; a low, mysterious, and peculiar wind 
began to rise, as if it were the voice of some 
tortured spirit ; the air felt heavy ; his clothes, 
of the lightest summer material, seemed to 
weigh on him as if they were chains of iron. 
He walked home to the rectory with halting 
step, to find Albert, the colored waiter, put- 
ting up great wooden shutters, 

“Come in,” said the voice of the rector; 
“the hurricane is upon us.” 

And for hours the winds rattled, the board 
shutters came booming round the stone house, 
threatening to demolish it. All heaven’s ar- 
tillery seemed let loose. In perfect darkness 
the two men sat for hours, awaiting for the 
tempest to abate. Strange sounds came 
through the stone-walls: of lesser houses 
torn up, trees uprooted and flying in the air 
like leaves, of the rush of many waters. A 
great tidal wave had arisen and swept up 
through the town; every now and then the 
sound of human agony would rise above the 
noise of the tempest ; a woman’s voice, high, 
penetrating, soul-splitting, would come across 
the ears of the two men, making their en- 
forced imprisonment more terrible and more 





wearing. Rhodes would have rushed forth, 
hoping to help somebody, but the rector was 
strong, and held him back. 

“Tt will do no good,” said he; “we 
should be but as leaves before the wind; let 
us stay here, and do what we can afterward.” 

Thirteen hours did the hurricane reign 
and rage; then, as a sort of sombre sob 
came, like that of a child who has worn him- 
self out with crying and passion, the rector 
rose and opened a shutter; he knew that the 
storm had spent its fury, and that he could 
now go out and help his sorrowing people. 

What a sight met the eyes of the young 
American as he looked out on the ruin 
around him! Alas! the beautiful tree, with 
the flowers of sea-shell pink, lay prone across 
the garden, and the little music-loving liz- 
ards would disport themselves in its branches 
no more forever. Ruin did not stop here; 
the poorer classes of dwellings were torn 
from their foundations, and the great wave 
of the sea had washed away many houses, 
filled with poor human inhabitants. 

All was desolation. It was now early 
morning, but so dark from the leaden cloud, 
which had not yet lifted, that the rector bade 
his servants light their lanterns. They went 
through the streets of the little town, picking 
up the wounded, and consoling the distressed 
and frightened negroes. They met the young 
Spanish priest on the same errand, and Rhodes 
thought of Carlo Borromeo as he saw his pale, 
refined face, lighted up by the glimmer of 
his lantern, as he bent over a feeble and lep- 
rous negro. 

Twelve hours more, and they began to 
hear from the interior of the island. ‘“ The 
Sapphire ’’—Mr. Derby’s estate—had suffered 
severely: crops laid low; trees, fences, and 
verandas, had been blown down, but no lives 
lost. Mr. Derby stopped grumbling, and 
showed himself the kind gentleman he was 
when he opened his splendid house to his 
poor people, and brought them in for com- 
fort and shelter. 

But the wildest wail went up from the 
Vincent establishment, for from that house 
the bird had flown, the daughter had disap- 
peared—Maud had gone, never to return. 

Colonel Gaylord came into the town, look- 
ing exceedingly pale, and rode immediately to 
the rectory. 

Maud had gone out for her afternoon ride 
alone, that was all they knew. When the 
storm struck them, Mrs. Vincent, unused to 
the climate and these storms, had essayed to 
follow her in her pony-chaise, had been upset 
and injured, and her servants had barely got- 
ten her inside before the hurricane began in 
fury. 

The rector then told his story: On the 
day when he had driven off to the baptism 
of a sick child, he had, on suddenly turning 
down an unfrequented road, seen Maud on 
her horse, and by her side, holding her hand, 
a tall, dark-eyed, superb man—a man 80 pro- 
nounced in his personal appearance that he 
had noticed him particularly. He had re- 
mained quiet himself, reining up his old 
horse, and they had not seen him. He saw 
them enter the gates of Mordant Manor, and 
disappear down the orange-tree avenue. 

Now, Mordant Manor had no good reputa- 





tion on the island. Its proprietor was a se- 
cluded man, over whose youth hung strange 
stories of early depravity. Piracy, even, 
though rather out of date, was sometimes 
added to the catalogue of his crimes. What- 
ever he had done, or had not done, Jack 
Blackburn was one of those men ostracized 
by society, an outlaw and a pariah. 

It was into the broad gates of Jack Black- 
burn that Mr. Bainbridge had seen Maud Vin- 
cent enter, accompanied by a stranger. He 
bad not known whether it was his duty to 
speak of it or not. Mrs, Vincent’s charac- 
ter, so light and worldly, did not invite the 
rector tu any very great intimacy. The daugh- 
ter was far more to his taste than the moth- 
er, therefore he had meant to speak to Maud 
herself. Of course, it was beneath his char- 
acter as a gentleman to speak of this to any 
other man. 

But to Mordant Manor he directed Colonel 
Gaylord. It was evident that the infatuated 
girl had met some lover in these mysterious, 
lonely rides. She had undoubtedly gone 
thither on the last day, the day of the hurri- 
cane, and Heaven alone knew what had been 
her fate. 

To Mordant Manor drove the rector, and 
by his side rode the two young men—Frank 
Rhodes deeply pondering in his heart the se- 
cret of Maud’s sudden, blissful, and inexplica- 
ble change. He remembered well the day— 
the parting of himself and the rector over 
the newspapers and letters, the return of the 
rector late at night, and his troubled face 
next day. Maud must have left the house 
immediately after her two hours’ sitting to go 
and meet this mysterious lover. 

Jack Blackburn received the party with 
unconcern, and a certain rude courtesy. He 
was a most prosperous man, It always rained 
on his crops. He always returned more su- 
gar, rum, and coffee, than any other man on 
the island. Whether his supposed friend, 
his satanic majesty, helped him, no one knew, 
but it was confidently supposed that he did. 

In answering the inquiries for Miss Maud 
Vincent, he merely remarked that ke did not 
know that young lady, but that Mr. and Mrs. 
Horatio Leslie had sailed away in a schooner 
from his dock just before the hurricane, much 
against his advice, and he had not heard from 
them since; but he thought a schooner quite 
as safe a place as any other in a hurricane, 
and he pointed with a smile to his own negro- 
quarters, verandas, and elaborate trellis-work, 
all ruined by the storm. 

“Will you tell me one thing,” said Mr. 
Bainbridge ; “ were they married ?” 

“Oh, yes; they got the young Catholic 
priest over here, and he married them more 
than a month ago. You can see him, and 
he will affirm it all. You see, it was an 
old love-affair. Madame Mamma didn’t like 
Horatio, so she brought Miss Maud out here. 
I happened to be a friend to him, and, 
when be followed her on the earliest op- 
portunity—for you see he was an adventur- 
ous fellow—I took him in here, and have 
kept him ever since. I am not troubled with 
neighbors or society, as you know, and he 
was not discovered.—You, sir, are the artist 
who came over with him on the ship, are you 
net?” (turning to Rhodes), “and you have 
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painted the lady’s portrait well, I assure you. 
Horatio has been quite jealous of you. That 
hurried the marriage!” 

Uolonel Gaylord rode home to break the 
news to Mrs. Vincent. The rector and Frank 
drove to the humble residence of the Catholic 
priest. Yes, on that eventful day when, in 
the evening, Rhodes heard him singing his 
Latin verses in the church, he had married 
Maud to the vagabond whom she loved. 

Mrs. Vincent was quite inconsolable. She 
had herself to thank, and she knew it, that 
the really strong affection between herself 
and her daughter had not the enduring bond 
of respect to make it inviolable. A life at 
Nice, at Baden, winters in Rome, Paris, Lon- 
don, a life of pleasure, in which the mother 
was as much of an actor as the daughter, had 
obliterated that feeling of filial reverence 
which in its best estate is not always proof 
against the more commanding passion which 
makes victims of us all. Maud had yielded 
to the fascinations of a beautiful face, and a 
voice whose accents had a “dying fall” in 
them. 

She had the kindness to write a letter 
from the Spanish Main to tell her mother of 
her safety. The hurricane had spared her, 
perhaps for a destiny more stormy and more 
tragic than that which would have occurred 
had she been swallowed up by the angry sea 
on that terrible night. 

Mrs, Vincent sent for Frank, and present- 
ed him with Maud’s pictare. 

“T never want to see it again,” said the 
poor little woman, showing her age for the 
first time; and Frank had the melancholy 
satisfaction of carrying the beautiful work 
of his West-Indian winter away with him. 

He and Colonel Gaylord sailed away for 
America together. He was now to begin a 
life in his own land, after an artistic expatri- 
ation of several years, of which his two years 
in England had been the immediate prepara- 
tion to what seemed to him to have been the 
sole work of bis life—the portrait of Maud. 
So deeply had he fallen in love with his beau- 
tiful sitter that she had obliterated all his 
past, and she was destined to be the queen 
of his memory for many ‘years to come. 

Colonel Gaylord told him much of the 
past of his two friends, Mrs. and Miss Vin- 
cent; how rich, and independent, and care- 
less, they were; how Mrs. Vincent had meant 
to marry Maud to a duke, until one unlucky 
day at Nice they had met Horatio Leslie, a 
graceful good-for-nothing—and the rest. he 
knew. 

Now Frank knew why the beautiful girl 
had been so impressive in her manner toward 
him; why she had said, “You will be my 
friend; you will not desert me!" 

It is strange how women embrace ship- 
wreck; how they rush into a maelstrom with 
their eyes open! The great story of Phaedra 
is no fable. There is a goddess who sends a 
woman’s heart to certain, irresistible destruc- 
tion, and lets her retain her reason and see 
it go. “I knew I was doing a foolish thing, 
but I preferred to do it,” is no unusual con- 
fession. 

A year after Frank Rhodes left the island 
Mr, Bainbridge wrote to him, telling him 
that Mrs. Vincent had sent Maud half ber 





fortune, but had refused to see her, and that 
she had married Mr. Derby, who was very 
much in love, and who had finally achieved 
the much-desired trip to England, with the 
addition of a bride. 


“T doubt if they ever come back,” wrote 
the good rector. “They are very rich, and 
Mrs. Derby loves the great and gay world. 
This retired corner of it has held for her the 
sorrow of her life. I must say it has im- 
proved her, but it has not made her over. I 
look forward to seeing her ten years hence 
in greater beauty and preservation than will 
be her proud, superb, mistaken, unfortunate 
daughter ! 

“ By-the-way, our friend, the Spanish 
priest, died last night. Do you know he told 
me his story? He had known and loved 
Maud somewhere in their wandering life, be- 
fore they came here, even with his vows up- 
on him. His last request was that her pict- 
ure, which he wore around his neck, should 
be buried with him! 

“Tam not much of a reader of poetry, 
but I thought it the reverse of the medal of 
Owen Meredith’s pretty little poem. It has 
stuck in my aged memory, I know not why: 
*“ What do you here, my friend?"’ The man 

Looked first at me and then at the dead. 


“ There is a portrait here,” he began. 
“There is. It is mine,"’ I said. 


* Said the friend of my bosom, ** Yours, no doubt, 
The portrait was, till a month ago, 
When this suffering angel took that out, 
And placed mine there, I know.” 
*“ This woman, she loved me well,” said I. 
“A month ago,” said my friend to me: 
** And in your throat,"’ I groaned, “ you lie!" 
He answered, “ Let us see." 
* He found the portrait there in ite place, 
We opened it by the taper’s shine ; 
The gems were all unchanged, the face 
Was neither his nor mine! 


*“ One nail drives out another, at least! 
The face of the portrait there,’ I cried, 
** Ie our friend's, the Raphael-faced young priest, 
Who confessed her when she died!""’ 

“Tt is the ‘ Raphael-faced young priest’ 
who loved her who has gone first! My dear 
Frank, I had a very pleasant dream about you 
two. I imagined that you would love and 
marry, and that I should be the priest, ‘all 
shaven and shorn,’ who should say the bless- 
ing over you; but events have turned out 
differently. Perhaps I was a little in love 
with her myself; for age does not save us 
from that folly, and life seems tame to me 
since my young friends have left me. Had I 
not my Master’s work to do, I should not 
linger here ; but that chains me, and perhaps, 
who knows, some day, she, the beautiful, im- 
prudent girl, may come and claim my help 
and care ? 

“ Farewell; write to me occasionally, and 
tell me of your success, 

“ Your friend, 
“Joun Barnsrives.” 





Frank went on from to 8 
Colonel Gaylord had tried to buy Maud’s 
picture from him, but had failed. 

“T shall not part with it while I live,” 
said he; “but, when I die, I will leave it to 
you, Gaylord, for you are her nearest rela- 
tive.” 





“ Yes, and would have been nearer,” said 
the colonel, with a sigh. 


Ten years passed over the head of the ar- 
tist, carrying with them the clustering locks 
that had given a Hyperion touch to his head 
and face when he first landed on the shores 
of what seemed to him then the Fortunate 
Islands. He had never loved again, nor had 
he for years looked at the portrait which he 
kept with its face turned to the wall; but, 
being asked on one occasion to loan his pict- 
ures for some charity which deeply interested 
him, he suddenly determined to look at this 
picture, and to overcome his deeply-seated 
objection to having it seen. 

He was astonished himself at its merit. 
It was, indeed, the flower of all his life’s 
work, He had painted it in an hour of in- 
spiration, in that sweet, wise madness in 
which we do our best, our noblest things. 

So, after a day’s communing with himself 
and with the picture, he sent it to the exhibi- 
tion. 

“ What shall we call it in the catalogue, 
sir?” said the janitor. 

“Call it ‘ Maud’s Expression,’” said 
Frank. 

And “ Maud’s Expression" became the 
talk of the town. Such a superb subject— 
where could he have seen such a beauty? 
Such treatment !—when did he do it? Every 
thing was said in its praise. 

He went to see it himself, one spring af- 
ternoon. It hung at the end of the gallery, 
and the visitors were almost all gone. One 
lady, a tall, elegant figure, deeply veiled, 
alone stood near it, looking at it very ear- 
nestly. 

Frank took a walk around the gallery; 
he did not wish to be seen looking at his own 
picture. No, that did not beseem an artist 
of his distinction; but the lady did not go. 
The hour of closing was at, hand; he would 
go, he did go, and stood near the lady. 

She threw back her veil. 

“Do you know me ?” said she, 

Ah, yes, he knew her! It was Maud; the 
glorious black hair deeply streaked with gray; 
the complexion paled, the eyes deep-set and 
sorrowful, It was Maud, after a dream of 
bliss and years of repentance. 

Widowed, poor, with broken health and 
broken spirits, Maud had wandered to New 
York, that refuge of the unlucky, that gen- 
erous town to whose borders come so many 
unfortunates to forget their disappointments. 
She walked away from the gallery with the 
friend who had never forgotten her, the man 
whose honest and loyal character she had 
read when in her bright youth she bad turned 
to him and said, “ You will be my friend; 
yoa will never forsake me!” 

He reminded her of it a month later, when 
he had persuaded her to accept that better 
fortune which had awaited him. They were 
not too old to love; she was but twenty-nine, 
and he only seven or eight years further on ; 
and as at their quiet wedding he persuaded 
her to put on a white dress, with some gold 
embroidery about the scarf or veil, he told 
her that he had again caught, for the second 
time, ‘‘ Maud’s expression.” 

M. E. W. 8. 
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AMERICA SEEN WITH 
FOREIGN EYES. 


VIl. 


TWO BRITISH VISITORS.—-THE GENESIS OF THE 
FEDERAL CITY.—NEW YORK IN 1794. 


SAAC WELD, Jr., of Dublin, a gentle- 
man, whose half-brother was a brother- 
in-law of Alfred Tennyson, came to this coun- 
try im 1796. He was induced to make the 
visit in order to examine with his own eyes 
into the truth of the various accounts which 
had been given of the flourishing and happy 
condition of the United States, with a view 
to ascertain whether, in case of a future emer- 
gency (be it observed that the “ days of ’98” 
were near at hand), any part of these terri- 
tories might be looked forward to as an eligi- 
ble and agreeable place of abode. His let- 
ters, not originally intended for publication, 
were expanded into a quarto upon his re- 
turn, The book ran through many editions, 
was long looked upon as an authority, and 
was honored with translation into French and 
German. Weld is a great lover of natural 
scenery, and expands over a fine landscape ; 
but when he has not this incitement his book 
grows dull. From his eight hundred pages 
the following scraps of information may be 
culled : 

The shores of Delaware Bay and River 
were still covered nearly up to Philadelphia 
with one vast forest, broken occasionally by 
extensive marshes, At the distance of three 
miles, where, on rounding a point of land, 
the city first came into view, it looked ex- 
tremely well, but on a nearer approach made 
but a poor appearance, as nothing was visi- 
ble from the water but a confused heap of 
wooden storehouses, crowded upon each oth- 
er, the chief of which were built on platforms 
of artificial ground. Water Street by no 
means added to the pleasure of a first im- 
pression ; such stenches prevailed in it, ow- 
ing to the dirt and filth which were allowed 
to remain on the pavement, that it was “ real. 
ly dreadful” to pass through it; it was in 
1798 that the yellow fever broke out, which 
swept off four thousand of the inhabitants, 
The other streets, however, were equally re- 
markable for cleanliness. The city extended 
two miles along the Delaware, but only half 
& mile toward the Schuylkill; population, 
fifty thousand. In the old parts of the town 
the houses in general were heavy and incon- 
venient, but the more modern ones were light, 
airy, and commodious. In the whole city 
there were only two or three which were cal- 
culated to attract the attention. One of 
these, “a superb mansion,” on Chestnut 
Street, was reputed to have cost fifty thou- 
sand guineas / 

It was only since 1779 that any public 
amusements had been permitted in the city. 
At the time of Weld’s visit there were two 
theatres and an amphitheatre. In the thea- 
tre “a shocking custom obtains of smoking 
tobaccv in the house, which, at times, is car- 
tied to such an excess that those to whom it 
is disagreeable are under the necessity of go- 
ing away. To the people in the pit wine and 





porter are brought between the acts, precise- 
ly as if they were in a tavern.” Perform- 
ances like those at Astley’s took place in the 
amphitheatre ; dancing assemblies were held 
regularly, and occasionally there was a con- 
cert. 
President held weekly Jevées, at which he ap- 
peared in court-dress, as did all the foreign 
ministers, except the French, who made it a 
point always to appear “in déshabillé ; not to 
say more of it.” 

The road to Baltimore ran over one of 
three floating bridges, which had been thrown 
across the Schuylkill. These were formed 
of large trees, placed in the water transverse- 
ly, and chained together; beams were laid 
lengthwise on them, and the whole boarded 
over, with a railing on each side. (Accord- 
ing to another author, a similar bridge, twelve 
miles this side of Philadelphia, did not even 
have the railing.) When heavy carriages 
passed over, the structure sank a few inches 
below the surface, but the passage was not 
considered dangerous, These bridges were 
kept stationary by chains and anchors, When 
an extraordinary freshet was apprehended, 
they were detached, floated down to a con- 
venient place, and hauled ashore. Maryland 
roads were the worst in the country, On 
his way from Elkton to Susquehanna Ferry, 
the driver had frequently to call to the pas- 
sengers in the stage to lean out of the car- 
riage, first at one side, then at the other, to 
prevent it from oversetting in the deep. ruts 
with which the road abounded. “*‘ Now, 
gentlemen, to the right,’ upon which the 
passengers all stretched their bodies half 
out of the carriages to balance it on that 
side; ‘now, gentlemen, to the left,’ and so 
on.” These performances took place about 
every half-mile. If the road was contiguous 
to a wood, they just cut down a few trees to 
open a new passage, an operation which they 
called “making a road.” It was very com- 
mon to see six or seven different roads branch- 
out from one, and all leading to the same 
place. Our traveler was disgusted at the 
apathy with which the Americans contem- 
plated sylvan scenery. To them it was fou- 
jours perdriz, “Tho contemplation of a 


wheat-field or a cabbage-garden excites more 


pleasurable emotions in their minds than 
that of the most romantic woodland views,” 
Weld reached Washington, still generally 
called the Federal City, in November, 1796, 
and prophesies that it “will become the 
grand emporium of the West, and will rival, 
in magnificence and splendor, the cities of 
the Old World.” The plan of the city, as 
laid out by L’Enfant, in 1792, was commen. 
surate with its prospective greatness, being 
fourteen miles in circumference. The Capi- 
tol was to cost one million dollars! The 
President’s house was also building; one 
hundred acres were left adjoining it for 
pleasure-grounds, South of it there was to 
be a large park or mall, to run in an easterly 
direction from the river to the Capitol. It 
was intended that this should be lined on 
either side with elegant buildings, among the 
number houses were to be built at the public 
expense for the accommodation of the foreign 
ministers. Many persons found fault with 
the President’s house as being too large and 


During the sessions of Congress, the* 





splendid for the residence of any one person 
in a republican country. 

Some private houses were already built. 
Had they all been placed together they would 
have presented a very respectable appear- 
ance; but, scattered at random throughout 
this city of magnificent distances, a specta- 
tor could hardly perceive any thing like a 
town. Excepting the streets and avenues, 
and a small part of the ground contiguous to 
the public buildings, the whole place was 
covered with trees. “To be under the ne- 
cessity,” says our author, “ of going through 
a deep wood for one or two miles to see a 
next-door neighbor, and in the same city, is 
a curious, and, I believe, a novel, circum- 
stance.” Many people told him that the re- 
moval of the seat of government to Wash- 
ington would result in an immediate dissolu- 
tion of the Union, 

Speaking of General Washington, our au- 
thor says that Mr, Stewart, the eminent por- 
trait-painter, told him there were features in 
his face totally different from what he ever 
observed in that of any other person; the 
sockets of his eyes, for instance, were larger 
than he ever met with before, and the upper 
part of the nose broader. “ All his features,” 
he observed, “ were indicative of the strong- 
est and most ungovernable passions, and, had 
he been born in the forests, he would have been 
the fiercest man among the savage tribes,” 
“There is something very austere in his 
countenance,” adds our author, “ and in his 
manner he is uncommonly reserved.” He 
somewhat relieves the tints of this picture 
by unwittingly indicating the existence of a 
sense of humor in this “awful being.” Far- 
ther on in his journal, commenting on ‘the 
“ muskeeters,” which infest the shores of Lake 
Champlain, Weld says: “ General Washing- 
ton told me that, at Skenesboro [Whitehall], 
they were so fierce that they would bite through 
the thickest boot.” As Weld bod just before 
informed the general that he proposed to ex- 
tend his trip to Cunada by way of Cham- 
plain, we can appreciate the satisfaction with 
which this bit of information was imparted. 
Perhaps there twinkled in the deep eye-sock- 
ets a light other than that of ungovernable 
passion as the blue eyes watched the expres- 
sion that came over the traveler's face at the 
prospective pleasures of his trip. 

In Pennsylvania he was informed that the 
climate had changed, and, In consequence, 
the peaches, of whose abundance and excel- 
lence former travelers had spoken, had be- 
come small and dry. In April and May 
nightly frosts, formerly totally unknown, 
were common, and frequently the peaches 
were entirely blighted, 

Weld attended court at York, and girs: a 
humorous account of the judges, and their 
manners on the bench. To the righteous- 
ness of their decisions he pays an honest 
tribute. The laws of Pennsylvania declared 
that there must be at least three judges resi- 
dent in every county. As the salary was a 
mere trifle, no lawyer would accept the office, 
which was filled from among the inhabitants, 
who were all in a happy state of mediocrity, 
and on a perfect equality with each other. In 
consequence, the judges, in the country parts 
of the State, were no more than plain farmers, 
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who, from their infancy, were accustomed to 
little else than following the plough. Our 
author also asserts that even iu Philadelphia 
he saw practising physicians and surgeons 
sitting on the bench as judges in courts of 
justice. 

July 4, 1796 he spent in Albany, and was 
told that great preparations were making for 
its celebration. A drum and trumpet toward 
the middle of the day gave notice of the com- 
mencement of the rejoicings, and, walking to 
a hill about half a mile from town, he saw 
sixty men drawn up; partly militia, partly 
volunteers, partly infantry, partly cavalry. 
The latter were clothed in scarlet, and 
mounted on horses of various descriptions. 
About three hundred spectators attended. 


A few rounds were fired from a three-pound- | 


er, and some volleys of small-arms. The 
firing was finished inside of an hour, and then 
the troops returned to town, a party of mi- 
litia officers in uniform marching in the rear 
under the shade of umbrellas, as the day was 
excessively hot, Having reached town, the 
whole body immediately dispersed. The mi- 
litia officers afterward dined together, and so 
ended the rejoicings. Weld was satisfied 
that the Americans, enjoying “the solid 
fruits of liberty, were but little inclined to 
indulge in idle demonstrations of joy.” 

Upon the whole, our traveler came to the 
conclusion that he would not emigrate if he 
could help it. If he did, he would give the 
preference to New York, the hospitality and 
friendly civilities of whose inhabitants in- 
duced him to rank it as the most agreeable 
place he had visited in the United States. 
“Nor,” adds he, “am I alone in this opin- 
ion; there being scarcely any traveler with 
whom I have conversed but what gives it the 
same preference.” 


Henry Wansey, a Wiltshire clothier, who 
visited us in 1794, was a keen observer, a 
hard-headed, practical man, who took notes 
in short-hand of every thing he deemed of 
interest. His book is written without any 
pretense to style, but is filled full with short 
sentences, each one pregnant with some fact, 
the mere mention of which implies as much 
as would whole pages of philosophical dis- 
quisition. The few extracts here given are 
not a tithe of the information his book af- 
fords as to the appearance, condition, and 
manners, of the country at the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

He landed at Boston May 10, 1794, and 
put up at the Bunch of Grapes, in State 
Street, kept by Colonel Coleman. Remark- 
ing on the profusion of military titles, he 
says: “ A major sometimes holds your horse, 
at! captains are digging by the road-side.” 
Lodging at the colonel’s was very indifferent, 
but the board was good; the meals were 
taken in common, and were very pleasant, 
as there was no reserve or shyness in the 
conversation ; and the Americans were eager 
alike to receive and to impart information. 
A theatre was just opened, which he con- 
sidered “ far superior in taste, elegance, and 
convenience, to the Bath or any other Eng- 
lish provincial theatre;” it held twelve hun- 
dred; admission one dollar. Between the 
play and the farce the orchestra played “Qa 





Ira,” but the gods of the gallery howled for 
“Yankee Doodle,” and their request was 
complied with. 

Wansey went to New York by the same 
route as Brissot, and confirms the general ac- 
curacy of the latter’s descriptions. He ob- 
served a school by the road-side in almost 
every parish. Ata tavern in New Haven he 
met his first American officer in uniform— 
blue coat of superfine cloth with scarlet fa- 
cings, buff cassimere waistcoat and pants. 
Here, too, he made it a point to look into 
every poor habitation in the town (there 
were very few of them), but was unable to 
see a single person in rags or with any ap- 
pearance of distress or poverty. Yale Col- 
lege he found “ very dirty,” especially the li- 
brary. Every few pages he breaks his narra- 
tive to insert some notes: here are three of 
them: “The best houses in Connecticutt are 
inhabited by lawyers. Mr. Aston Harvey, of 
Salem, and Mr. Barrell, of Boston, have ex- 
cellent hot-houses and raise pineapples. The 
women in most country-places go without 
caps, shoes, or stockings.” 

From New Haven he went to New York, 
by water, in eight hours. More prosaic than 
other travelers, Hell Gate reminds him not of 
Scylla and Charybdis, but of “ Shooting Lon- 
don Bridge.” Long Island, close on the left 
hand, appeared very pleasant, its neat coun- 
try-houses dispersed all along the shore, in 
the gardens and shrubberies adjoining. He 
particularly noticed Mr. Delafield’s, “ who is 
said to have made a considerable fortune by 
buying up American bonds, which the govern- 
ment paid off at par.” 

The packet-boat moored at Burling Slip, 
and Wansey betook himself to the “ Tontine” 
(corner of Wall and Water Streets), a hand- 
some, large brick building. “You ascend 
six or eight steps under a portico, into a 
large public room, which is the stock-ex- 
change of New York, where all bargains are 
made.” The former exchange on Broad 
Street, disused since the building of the Ton- 
tine, was a “ very poor building standing on 
arches.” Persons could lodge at the Tontine 
with board at a common table for ten shillings 
currency. 

New York seemed more like a city than 
Boston. Wansey compares it to Liverpool, 
and remarks that “ there is no appearance of 
shop-windows as in London,” only stores 
which make no show till you enter them. 
He dined the first day with Mr. Comfort 
Sands, and in the evening called on Mr. Jay, 
brother of the embassador. In the evening 
they walked to the Belvidere—‘“ about two 
miles out of the city, an elegant tea-drink- 
ing house encircled with a gallery, at one 
story high, where the company can walk 
around the building and enjoy the fine pros- 
pect.” (This building was erected many 
years before the Revolution. It stood on 
an eminence seventy or eighty feet above 
the present street-level, on the block formed 
by Montgomery, Clinton, Cherry, and Mon- 
roe Streets.) Before the war it was sur- 
rounded by a fine orchard, but during the 
British occupancy the trees were cut down 
for fuel by the soldiers. Thence they crossed 
the Boston road to another tea-house, called 
the Indian Queen (near Lispenard Street). 





On the next evening he went to the theatre 
(in John Street, between Broadway and Nas. 
sau Street), “a very poor building, but there 
is a new one” (the Park Theatre, No. 3 
Beekman Street) “going up.” The newspa.- 
pers then published in New York were the 
Daily Advertiser, American Minerva, Diary, 
Evening Post, Greenleaf’s New-York Journal, 
and one other whose name he did not 
get. 

Our traveler was fortunate enough to se- 
cure quarters at Mrs. Loring’s celebrated 
boarding-house. (This building, now Rnown 
as the Washington Hotel, No. 1 Broadway, is 
still standing. It was built more than a cen- 
tury ago, by Archibald Kennedy, and was the 
headquarters of Sir Henry Clinton during the 
war.) Wansey found it the pleasantest situ- 
ation imaginable. From one side of the din- 
ing-room he could see the vessels sailing out 
of the harbor, and, from the other, vessels 
moving up the North River, apparently sail- 
ing round the house within fifty yards of 
him. He could also look out upon the har. 
bor and see the porpoises roll and tumble at 
no great distance. “Citizen” Genet, then 
“on the eve of marriage with General Clin- 
ton’s daughter,” was a fellow-boarder. He 
told our author that, although much reflect- 
ed upon for his official conduct in this coun- 
try, he had never exceeded the explicit in- 
structions given him by Roland and Bris- 
sot. 

On Saturday morning, as he was getting 
out of bed, he heard the sound of drum and 
fife. Running to the window he saw a large 
body of people on the other side of the 
governor’s house, with flags flying, marching 
two by two toward the water-side. ‘ What, 
thought I, can be the meaning of this? The 
peaceful Americans with the ensigns of war.” 
It was the first time he had heard the tap 
of the drum since leaving England. He 
hastened down-stairs, and the mystery was 
soon explained. It was a procession of 
young tradesmen going in boats to Govern- 
or’s Island, to give the State a day’s service. 
Fortifications were erecting, and the inhabit- 
ants had resolved to work a day gratis, with- 
out distinction of rank or condition, for the 
public benefit. “To-day the whole trade of 
carpenters and joiners; yesterday the ma- 
sons ; before this the grocers, school-masters, 
coopers, and barbers. Next Monday all the 
attorneys and men concerned in the law han- 
dle the mattock and shovel the whole day, 
and carry their provisions with them.” 

On Sunday he went with Genet to the 
Presbyterian Church to hear the celebrated 
Dr. Rodgers. “‘TI invite,’ said the preach- 
er, ‘all of you to partake of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, but none,’ added he, throwing his palm 
outwards towards Governor Clinton’s pew, 
where Genet sat, ‘no, none, who deny the di- 
vinity of our Saviour.’ ” 

Wansey adds the following notes as to 
business in New York: Carpenters earn eight 
pence to ten pence an hour; journeyman hat- 
ters two dollarsa day; cabinet-makers, a trifle 
more; printers of newspapers succeed very 
well. The breeding of horses and mules 
was highly profitable; he saw a cargo of the 
latter discharged from an Albany sloop, which 
were intended for shipment to the West In- 
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dies, where they would fetch from forty to 
sixty pounds apiece. 

Our traveler paid a flying visit to Phila- 
delpbia, visited the House of Representa- 
tives, and was much pleased with the “ seri- 
ous attention to business of the members, 
who were all very decently dressed ;” a fact 
which seems to surprise him. The Philadel- 
phia Theatre was as large as Covent Gar- 
den; the scenery was excellent, especially a 
view of the Schuylkill. Over the stage was 
the motto, “ The Eagle suffers little birds to 
sing.” “Thereby,” says Wansey, “ hangs a 
tale. When it was in contemplation to 
build a theatre, it was strongly opposed by 
Quakers, who used all their influence with 
Congress to prevent it, as tending to corrupt 
the manners of the people. It was, however, 
at length carried, and this motto chosen. 
The ladies in the house wore small bonnets, 
some of checkered straw; some had their 
hair full-dressed without caps, and very few 
in the French style. The younger ladies 
wore ringlets falling over the shoulders. The 
gentlemen had round hats, coats with high 
collars, cut in the English fashion, and many 
of them silk-striped coats. 

Wansey visited Oeller’s Hotel and Assem- 
bly-Rooms, and was much astonished at the 
“ice-house ; one huge block of ice, twenty 
feet by forty, in a vault under the sidewalk.” 
He gives the rules of the Philadelphia As- 
sembly, of which these are a few: 

The ladies rank in sets, and draw for 
places as they enter the room. The mana- 
gers have power to place strangers and brides 
at the head of the dancers ! 

The ladies who lead call the dances alter- 
nately. 

No lady to dance out of her set without 
leave of a manager. 

Rooms opened at six Pp. m. every Thurs- 
day during the season. Dancing to com- 
mence at seven and end at twelve, precisely. 

Each set having danced a country-dance, 
a cotillion may be called, if at the request of 
eight ladies. 

No gentleman admissible in boots, col- 
ored stockings, or undress. 

On his way back to New York he stopped 
tt Newark, which he found a pleasant little 
town, the objection to living there being 
the difficulty of getting domestic servants. 
Wood's Newark Gazette and Patterson Adver- 
tizer was published every Monday, price nine 
shillings per annum; advertisements, four 
inches by two and a half, were inserted for 
two shillings a week, He put up at the Hare 
and Hounds, kept by Archer Gifford. From 
this tavern a stage left every morning in sum- 
mer at six a. M., returning to dinner at three 
p.m. It put up in New York at the corner 
of Cortlandt Street and Broadway. Many 
people lived in Newark, and carried on busi- 
ness in New York. “There is, I am told,” 
says our author, “‘a very genteel neighbor- 
hood here, and much tea-visiting.” The pop- 
ulation had doubled in ten years, and the 
price of land risen from ten to thirty pounds 
an acre. 

On his return to New York, Mrs. Loring’s 
being full, he took up his quarters with Mrs, 
Gordon, at No. 187 Greenwich Street. There 
Seemed, at that time, to be little chance of 





the native-born American race dying out. At 
a tea-party, one evening, he met “a Mrs. 
Beekman, the mother of twelve sons and 
daughters, and still appears capable of pro- 
ducing as many more!” His host, on this 
occasion, was father of eighteen; and one of 
the guests, “a Mr. Atkinson, who lived in 
Hanover Square,” informed him that his four 
nearest neighbors made up fifty-four children 
in their joint families. “This,’’ says he, “is 
the way to stock a new country.” 

To give an idea of the value of real es- 
tate in the vicinity, he notes down that he 
was offered one hundred and eighty acres 
(eighty under cultivation) at Elizabeth, with 
a good three-story house, for eight hundred 
and forty-three pounds sterling. “ Mr. 
Wilkes’s elegant mansion,” four miles from 
the city, on the Hudson River, with eighty 
acres of improved land, changed hands for 
four thousand pounds currency. 

One morning in June our traveler was fer- 
ried over to Long Island, where he passed 
the day in a delightful rural ramble. He 
visited an academy at Flatbush, which num- 
bered nearly one hundred students, some of 
them from as fur off as Georgia, The peda- 
gogue did not teach Greek or Latin, which 
he said were getting out of fashion, as they 
wasted overmuch time in a new country. At 
Jamaica there was a pack of fox-hounds, and 
a fox-hunt took place regularly twice a week, 
in the season. Deer were still plenty on the 
island. Wansey had a letter of introduction 
to Captain Gifford, of Flatbush, but found 
him employed at “statute labor.” “It is 
liberty and equality on this island; the law 
orders that every man, without distinction, 
must give a day’s labor, in turn, upon the 
high-road. (Turnpikes are unknown.) I 
have seen well-dressed gentlemen at work, 
shoveling dirt with the common people.” 

On another occasion he visited Harlem, 
and on his return drank tea at Brannon’s 
Garden, where there was a good greenhouse, 
with orange and lemon trees and flowers. 
Iced creams and iced liquors were much 
drunk there during the hot weather by par- 
ties from the city. (This garden adjoined 
Lispenard’s Meadows on the north. It was 
near what is now the foot of Canal Street.) 
Among his notes on New York, Wansey 
states that the number of house-keepers was 
estimated at eight thousand nine hundred. 
Rents were very high; they had doubled in 
seven years ; three hundred pounds currency 
was no unusual rent fora store-keeper. Eight 
hundred and fifty new houses were built in 
1794, but hardly any were to be got, so great 
was the demand. Quarters in a good New 
York boarding-house cost seven or eight dol- 
lars per week, yet at the various suburban 
villages equally good accommodation could 
be got for two dollars. No stages were al- 
lowed to be run on Sundays. If any one 
suffered his chimney to catch fire, he was 
fined six dollars. Elegant equipages were 
the favorite luxury of the New-Yorkers: “I 
saw the chariot of a maiden lady (with a 
Dutch name), who lived a few miles out of 
New York, which cost eight hundred guineas ; 
it was built in England by Hatchet.” 

In his closing chapter he gives an account 
of the manner of conducting a general elec- 





tion. There was no additional bustle in the 
streets, The names of the candidates having 
been published, the proper officers went 
about through every ward from door to door, 
and received each person’s vote in writing, 
sealed up, which was afterward opened he- 
fore the committee sitting in the city, and 
there registered; “‘ There was no canvass by 
candidates ; no holiday on the occasion ; no 
appearance of tumult or inebriation.” A 
New York lady of considerable property had 
sent several letters, before this election, to 
her tenants in the north€rn part of the State 
to vote for General Williams, “as Senator.” 
One of these got into wrong hands, and was 
published. It was universally reprobated as 
an unconstitutional influence, and the press 
rang with it from one end of the country to 
the other. In Connecticut, according , to 
Wansey, to canvass, or to come forward with 
pretensions of merit, would ruin a man’s 
chance at once; should he appear solicitous, 
it would create suspicions to his disadvan- 
tage. 

At the time of his visit there were no 
signs of that “life at high pressure” which 
breaks down so many constitutions. On the 
contrary, he everywhere found a certain 
plainness and simplicity of mind that be- 
spoke temperance, equality of condition, and 
a sober use of the faculties: ‘Of the mens 
sana in corpore sano—I seldom heard of a 
blind man or a mad man; seldom of a felo de 
se, or a man with gout or rheumatism. There 
were a few lunatics, indeed, in the Philadel- 
phia Hospital, but they were chiefly Irish, 
and mostly women.” 

In order to show the position of literature 
in the new country, Wansey gives, in his ap- 
pendix, a valuable list of the books which it 
had been profitable to reprint in America, 
Space will not allow us to quote from it, but 
it may be noted that Raynal’s (Abbé) “ Revo- 
lutions of America’ was reprinted where we 
would not now expect to see such a work un- 
dertaken, viz., at Hudson, New York! 

Our author, who was one of the most 
kindly English visitors that ever set foot up- 
on these shores, concludes with the prayer 
that “the Almighty Ruler of the Universe, 
who has raised [this people] to independence, 
and given [them] a place among the nations 
of the earth, may make the American Revo- 
lution an era in the history of the world, re- 
markable for the progressive increase of hu- 


man happiness!” 
E. H. L. 





A DAIMIO’S STABLE. 





MMEDIATELY in front of the gate and 
bridge leading from the citadel of the 
castle, on the far side of the broad avenue 
skirting the moat, was the stable, riding- 
school, and course, of the daimio of Fukui. 
To this stable we invite the reader to come 
with us to learn something of horse-lore in 
the Land of the Gods (Japan). Every Japan- 
ese clan or feudal body, numbering nearly 
three hundred, into which the Japanese peo- 
ple were divided prior to 1872, possessed one 
of these stables, the horses numbering from 
ten to five hundred, according to the wealth 
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of the clan. In Fukui the number was 
fifty. 

The stable was a wooden structure, four 
hundred feet long and about twenty feet wide. 
The windows facing the street were of paper, 
about ten feet from the ground. On entering 
the main gate, we stepped into an open, shady 
space, skirted with tall trees. To the left 
was the range of stables; to the right, one 
long building, consisting of neatly - matted 
rooms for the accommodation of spectators 
on extra occasions. The riding-course was 
about six hundred f€et long and forty wide, 
covered with sand and shaded by fine old 
trees. Perhape our retine and the Japanese 
are different, and which of us see things the 
wrong way is not fully settled. A Japanese 
stable is another illustration of things turned 
upside-down, or wrong part before. In a for- 
eign stable, in walking past the stalls, one 
sees only the flanks of the animals that stand 
with heads fronting the street. In a Japanese 
stable, as you walk by the stalls, the horses 
stand with their heads toward you, and the 
open end of the stall and their flanks at the 
far end. The stalls are boarded up to the 
height of the animal’s head, but the most 
curious thing is the way the horses are tied. 
The Japanese halters differ from ours. When 
they will lead a horse they tie a rope around 
the lower jaw, between the incisors and 
grinders. In the stable the bit is kept in the 
mouth, and the horse is tied up by a rope 
from each side of its jaw, as we would se- 
cure a horse to curry him. The brute is thus 
kept all day with his head as high as Job’s 
war-horse; his nostrils on the level of his 
eye, as if snuffing the battle afar off. Such a 
dramatic attitude, long continued, must make 
his neck ache, if long use does not iuure 
him to it. It was a standing wonder to me 
that the Japanese genus Equus had not long 
since developed into the Cameleopardus girafa. 
Japanese horses have been thus tied for cen- 
turies, but no instance of such transforma- 
tion has taken place, nor is the giraffe found 
in Japan. According to Japanese hippology 
big teeth denote poor, small teeth good, eye- 
sight. Rice-straw as a steady diet will pro- 
duce spavin; mulberry-leaves cure blindness ; 
certain spots on the knees betoken a good 
“night eye,” or power to see well in the 
dark. Horses are not curried, but are combed, 
washed in warm water, and carefully wiped. 
It is the custom to bind the forelock so as to 
stand erect in tufts like pompons. The art 
of equine coiffure is professed by specialists. 
To make the tail droop gracefully, the sinew 
beneath the root is cut. As there are few 
flies in Japan (think of it, O ye American 
house-keepers !), a fly-brush is not necessary. 
The same diet on which the “ Captain Jinks,” 
of popular song, feeds his horse, is that of 
the Japanese nag. He is fed from a box or 
bucket on corn and beans, asa rule. Hay, 
straw, grass, and mixed fodder, compose his 
summer diet. In the centre of the floor be- 
neath the body of the animal is a clay-lined 
pit, covered with a wooden grating. Not an 
ounce of any description of manure is lost in 
Japan. In the Fukui stable the stalls were 
very clean. The horses were black, white, 
or brown. Their names were a study, such 
as “ Black Dragon,” “ Typhoon,” “ Willow 


| Swamp,” “Green Mountain,” “ Devil-Head,” 








“Thunder-Cloud,” “ Arrow,” “ Junk-Stone,” 
“ Devil’s Eye,” “ Earthquake,” “Iron Jaws.” 
There exists an equine as well as a human 
aristocracy in Japan. The albino horses are 
considered sacred, and reserved for temples. 
Near many of the great Shinto shrines and 
often in the Buddhist may be seen one or two 
which are daintily fed, covered, and carefully 
waited upon by a pretty damsel set apart for 
the work. They are often decorated with the 
gohei, notched strips of white paper, which 
are the symbols of the Shinto religion. Then 
come the fine breed of choice form, good 
wind, bottom, and speed, for the use of chief 
men of the clan, and which, in the daimios’ 
processions, are caparisoned and led in mere 
pomp. Under this elect grade of horses is 
the pack-horse, a most ungainly, unkempt 
brute, fed on the cheapest food. 

Of the moral character of Japanese horses 
I regret to say that I cannot speak in very 
high terms. Perhaps the fact that one of 
them kicked me when I was innocently walk- 
ing behind him has prejudiced my opinions. 
When tandem, or in Indian file, they indulge 
in the vicious habit of pasturing on the 
haunches of the animal in front of them—a 
gastronomic process which usually results in 
lively kicks to the detriment of the teeth or 
chest of the offender. A great many of them 
are badly broken in, and all the natural trou- 
bles of an unskillful rider are increased by a 
multitude of uncanny and undesirable tricks 
which the creature begins to play as soon as 
he discovers the character of the burden and 
the quality of his arm. He becomes obliv- 
ious of the bridle, and begins to describe a 
series of eccentric circles—a process which 
usually results in an empty saddle. The sad- 
dle-horses are shod with thin iron shoes ; the 
pack-animals with sandals of plaited straw, 
which usually last a day, or even less on a 
rough road, A Japanese highway, or bridle- 
path, is usually found strewed with cast-off 
sandals of man and horse. 

The common method of breaking in a 
colt is to tie the animal well in a harness 
with two long ropes, to each of which five or 


| six men take hold, and allow him to run in 


an open field. They jerk him about as they 
wish, tumbling him over, or bringing him to 
a sudden halt, sometimes so quickly as to 
cause an involuntary somersault. One or 
two such exercises usually suffice, unless the 
subject be unusually spirited, 

The best horses come from Nambu, in the 
north of the main island, on the plains of 
which province strong-limbed animals in large 
herds run wild, and where special attention 
is paid to rearing them. They are rather 
gentle in disposition. In Satsuma, the ex- 
treme south, the ponies are stunted in 
growth, and covered with wooly hair. They 
are full of fire, and are spiteful and snappish. 
In Tosa the horses are so small, hardy, and 
stunted, that they resemble the Shetland 
breed. Prior to the coming of foreigners, 
horseswere not put to use as draught-ani- 
mals, Wheeled vehicles for conveyance of 
man were not in use, and carts or wagons for 
burdens were drawn by oxen or men. The 
mule, called the “rabbit-horse,” is not in- 
digenous, and is very rare. 








There is a class of men living almost in- 
separably with the pack-horses, and always 
associated in idea with them—forming almost 
a caste—and having guilds of their own. The 
leader of the pack-horse is called muma-kata 
(“horse-side”); of the gentleman’s horse, 
betto, or kuchi-tori (“ mouth-holder ”). 

Whenever an officer or gentleman rides 
out, the defo runs along in front of the horse, 
to be ready in case of need, and to hold the 
animal when his master dismounts. The 
betto’s office, like that of most trades in Ja- 
pan, is hereditary, and the detfo is bred to it 
from infancy. They are almost always lithe, 
light men, who can run as fast as a horse, 
and often keep on their feet for forty miles, 
Foreigners in open ports likewise employ 
them. Besides being footmen, they are 
grooms, and occupy platforms in the stable, 
and take their food there. They are of very 
low social rank, and are given to gambling. 
They have a guild, with rigid rules, and a 
chief whose word is law. Foreigners have 
often found to their cost that they are power- 
less against this guild if they combine against 
them to drive away, or “run off,” any ob- 
noxious bdetéo brought from another neigh- 
borhood. The detto does not usually trouble 
himseif with clothing, and formerly, instead 
of girding up his loins for a race, divested 
himself of all clothing, and ran with only a 
breech-cloth and a pair of socks. 

The jockey is not an unknown character 
in Japan. This gentleman possesses the se- 
cret of the Fountain of Youth—can transfer 
a superannuated plug into a fiery charger, un- 
til after sale. Filing the teeth, feeding with 
arsenic, clipping, paring, and all the arts by 
which age is concealed and youth simulated, 
are practised by the native jockey, who is 
also a veterinary doctor and consulting hip- 
popole. He can astound even old betfos with 
the prodigious amount of horse-lore carried 
in his noddle. 

One of the old characters in Fukui was 
the saru-mawashi (“ monkey-dancer”). It is 
believed that a monkey in a stable will ward 
off infectious diseases. Hence, in many sta- 
bles, we find one of these anthropoids as a 
permanent boarder with the guest in the 
stall. In Fukui, at New-Year’s, a proprietor 
went from stable to stable, his monkey per- 
forming tricks, and he receiving a fee, The 
second and third days were devoted to the 
delectation of the daimio’s horses—a_per- 
formance being given before each stall, to 
the equal delight of grooms and horses. 

In charge of the Fukui stable was an 
officer of some rank, and six or eight riding- 
masters, who taught the Japanese art of 
riding, which is rather different from ours. 
The Japanese rider, when attired, has on a 
helmet or hat of lacquered paper bound 
over his chin, and long knit gloves on his 
hands. He mounts his horse, and sits with 
his knees almost on a level with bis thigh. 
The stirrups are very high, as if the rider 
were afraid of falling. Seizing the woven 
reins, he jerks up the horse’s nostrils high 
in the air, and grasps the reins by a loop 
close to the horse’s head, within eight inches 
of the bit. When he wishes to start the 
horse, he flaps against his side with the pon- 
derous stirrups. Trotting is almost un- 
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known. A sudden run and start at full 
speed, until the horses are almost exhausted, 
are favorite amusements. 

In Tokio and the other large cities, 
there are numerous riding-courses where 
the animals age kept for hire, either in the 
course or for outside distances, and where rid- 
ing-masters give lessons to those wishing to 
Jearn. The Rarey of history is Tsune-iye, whom 
the betios worship. He lived in Yoritomo’s 
time (a. p. 1136-1199). He was made lord of 
the stables of Kamakura, then the military 
capital. He could tame horses that no other 
man durst approach. He could infuse into 
stupid animals a fiery disposition. It is said 
that he fed them with a white substance at 
midnight. No one could discover the se- 
eret of this drug, and, as he was drowned in 
the sea, he died without divulging it. 

Until the restoration of the mikado in 
1868, only the samurai, or gentry, were al- 
lowed to ride on saddled horses. A man of 
lewer class, merchant, laborer, or artisan, if 
on a pack-saddle or riding bareback, must 
dismount on seeing a gentleman approach. 
It was a galling sight to the swaggering 
braves, after Japan was opened by the Har- 
tis Treaty of 1858, to see the detested for- 
eign merchants riding with impunity on 
horses. The- devil’s tattoo was played on 
the hilt of many a sword as the “hairy for- 
eigner”’ galloped past the two-sworded swash- 
buckler who longed to flesh his blade that 
may have clipped a dog’s ear, fuce, or tail, 
but was virgin of human blood. 

Now it has been permitted to the common 
people to enjoy the luxury of saddles and 
horseback. Not a few of the lowest class, 
as the patricians who still cherish the old 
traditions prophesied they would, ride as if 
bound for the beggar’s goal. Frequently, in 
traveling in remote country districts, where 
the fashions of the capital are as yet uncop- 
ied, I have seen, far ahead of me on the road, 
farmers or common folk riding on horse- 
back. No sooner did they catch sight of me, 
than, without stopping their horse, they 
would slide over the animal’s ears and be 
leading their horse afvot, according to an- 
cient custom. 

The daimio’s stables were all broken up, 
and the horses sold, after the abolition of the 
feudal system in 1872. 

At present the foreign methods of riding 
are taught and practised, and the Western 
saddlery and equipments, exclusively, are 
used in the army, the cavalry being drilled 
on the French system. 

Private persons in the cities use car- 
tiages, which are very common. Races after 
our style are regularly held in Tokio, Osaka, 
and Kioto. The Japanese jockey is adding 
foreign tricks to native. The use of the 
horse as a beast of draught is not yet gen- 
eral, bullocks and human beings still hav- 
ing the monopoly of draught-labor. I have 
seen pregnant women harnessed to small 
carts. The sight of mothers with babies 
slung on their backs, pulling loaded wagons, 
is still too frequent. This un ry and 
degrading form of human drudgery must be- 
come the proper work of the horse and the lo- 
comotive, as education and the elevating ideas 
of the dignity of humanity become more 








general, and the ancient and ever-pressing 
necessity of the country—good roads—is 
provided for. Over eight thousand public 
schools, three lines of native steamships, two 
railroads between the two largest cities and 
their seaports, a full half million jin-riki-shas, 
or hand-wagons, and the increase and im- 
provement of the native breed of horses by 
American blood from Kentucky and Califor- 
nia, are all tending to make the Japanese la- 
borer less a beast of burden, and more of a 


man, 
Wittiam E. Grirris. 





THE ISLAND OF SONG. 





KNOW —whereon the sirens sit— 
An island in a dark-green sea. 
Oft at the wind’s own will past it 
I sail my boat delightedly, 
While two fair damsels sing to me. 


The color of their hair is gold; 
Their eyes are like the sea-water ; 
But most the beauties manifold 
Of their white limbs delusive are, 
Tempting the simple mariner. 


They sit on grassy brinks and sing, 
And wanton with the great green sea ; 
Nor cease their song for any thing— 
Their song that lures like destiny, 
Blown down the listless winds to me. 


But Iam safe. Haply enough, 
Old sea-dogs’ yarns have warned me well. 
(Still, that low-lying isle I love, 
And would I could go there to dwell, 
Despite what glum seafarers tell.) 


Some taste the lotus, and forget 
What life it was they lived before ; 

And some stray on the seas and set 
Their feet on every happy shore ; 
But I—I linger evermore. 


Close by the flowery meads I drift, 
With eyes alert—it is so sweet 

To see the warm surf-ripples lift 
The white sand round the singers’ feet 
Where the green grass and green sea meet! 


The wind is like a mellow tune 
That blows me round the sirens’ isle; 
It is the fragrant lull of June 
Becalms me for a little while, 
Midmost their tuneful lure and wile. 


What charm is this? It covers death, 
’ The bones of victims whiten there ; 
Not any fruit the whole isle hath, 
But music clings about the air, 
And oh, the sirens, they are fair! 


Ah, charming isle in the warm green sea! 
O sirens ! tempting me to wrong, 
What value have your meads to me *— 
If I must starve your flowers among, 
What care I for the gift of song ? 


James Mavrice Tompson. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 





T would seem as if our centennial cele- 
brations were likely to produce one fine 
result not calculated upon by their project- 
ors, and yet one of far more importance 
than any good foreshadowed of them by hope- 
ful orators and prophets. This is, the resto- 
ration of the old love of the Union in the 
section so recently in hostile array against it, 
and the return of that feeling of unity which 
once made South and North one in their love 
for the national flag and in their pride in the 
national glory, A thrill of pleasure went 
through the community when it was learned 
that South Carolina had her representatives 
at the Concord and Lexington celebration, 
with kindly and fraternal utterances to make; 
and now, at the Bunker Hill centennial stili 
greater pleasure was felt in seeing how frank- 
ly and cordially the South came forward to 
share with Massachusetts in her rejoicings. 
These are assuring things to see; they fill 
every heart with hope, and of themselves are 
more than enough to justify the patriotic clam- 
or of the hour. But it is important that the 
North should not mistake the revived sentiment 
of the South. It must not be assumed to be a 
justification of all that has been done on the 
part of the North since the war, or a confes- 
sion even of a changed opinion in regard to 
the issue out of which the long, unhappy 
struggle arose. The Southerner is still apt 
to believe that he was justly resisting en- 
croachments on his privileges under the Con- 
stitution. The sentiment that has returned 
to him, with all its old force, is the love of 
that Union which he was taught from the 
cradle to revere—that Union which his fore- 
fathers, side by side with our forefathers, 
fought to establish. When the news of the 
battle on Breed’s Hill, one hundred years 
ago, reached the South, there was an instan- 
taneous response ; the public heart was fired 
there as swiftly and as passionately as in the 
North; and recently, when the announcement 
of the centennial anniversary of that great 
event went forth, there was a similar heart- 
felt response from the hills of Virginia 
and the plains of Carolina. Accepting this 
as a token of the genuine love of the Union 
existing among our recent foes, we can see 
how broad and durable are the foundations 
upon which our restored nationality may be 
erected—how essentially the two sections are 
one at heart in their patriotic impulses, and 
hence how practicable it is, under wise guid- 
ance, to reunite the divided parts of our 
country in a sound and perfect whole. The 
centennials, in stirring up all the deeper 
patriotic sentiments, have certainly done 
wondrously well; and, in demonstrating the 
fact that our Union is not restored simply 
by external force, but that we are return- 
ing to the old fraternity and fellowship, they 
deserve the praise of all patriotic people. 
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Tuese celebrations have not only done 
well in helping to bring back to us the hearts 
of our Southern compatriots, but they have 
done much to fan into life again in certain 
breasts the slumbering fires of patriotism. 
For, loud as we talk and much as we boast, 
there is little doubt that a large class of 
people have been getting estranged from the 
country—becoming distrustful of its institu- 
tions, discontented with the aspects of its 
civilization, and chilled in their sympathies 
with its history. An awakening was needed, 
and the awakening has in a measure come. 
The annual Fourth -of-July rejoicings, and 
restatements of our struggle and its results, 
have more commonly aroused the contempt 
than excited the patriotism of these people ; 
but now the Concord and Bunker Hill voices 
have been too sonorous and inspiriting to pass 
unheeded. Herein certainly we have cause to 
be thankful for the centennials. The unpa- 
triotic bias, as Herbert Spencer calls it, has 
been developing with us into a very great evil. 
This passion is one that for the most part 
exists among refined and cultivated people, 
and hence was arraying a hostile sentiment 
against the country among those whose influ- 
ence upon the people for good is most needed. 
These people have become wholly jaundiced 
in their views ; they have given to every fact 
its worst significance ; in their chagrin at 
certain outcomes of our system they have 
failed to measure the beneficial results that 
have flowed from it; they have been prone 
to exaggerate the good abroad and the evil 
at home in every comparison and contrast 
they have made. They have needed some 
touch of fire, some magnetic awakening of 
sympathy with their countrymen, and the 
utterances from Concord and Bunker Hill— 
the inspiring cadences of the poets, the 
swelling sentences of the orators, and the 
general enthusiasm of the people—have done 
something to revive a little of that hearty 
and exulting love of country which in their 
youth seemed to them one of the first of the 
virtues. So, altogether, good results have 
come and are still coming from the centen- 
nials already reached, and give us greater 
reason for pride and hope in the greatest of 
them all, a year from the coming July. 





A pase of the sermon-question, quite 
unknown to us on this side of the ocean, is 
agitating a portion of the English public. It 
is probably known to our readers that ser- 
mon-writing is a regular branch of literary 
art in London, and that many of the rural 
clergymen are accustomed to receive from 
agents in the metropolis sermons prepared 
by literary laymen, and lithographed in imi- 
tation of the writer’s handwriting so as to 
look like original compositions. This prac- 
tice is naturally condemned as dishonest, and 
no little discussion has been excited by it in 
many of the journals. The Saturday Review, 
commenting upon the matter, says : 





‘The majority of the young clergy have 
no literary taste whatever, and, but for the 
compulsion of their profession, would no more 
write sermons than they would indulge in 
acrobatic performances before their congrega- 
tions. They have to write upon subjects which 
have been treated thousands—we should rath- 
er say millions—of times by men of much 
greater powers than themselves. Every con- 
ceivable reflection bearing upon the topic has 
been expressed over and over again in every 
possible variety of form by the greatest and 
by the weakest men who have occupied the 
pulpit in all ages. What is to be hoped under 
such circumstances? Why should we be ab- 
surd enough to expect any thing remarkable 
or original from thousands of young men who 
have accumulated scraps enough of second- 
hand thought to satisfy their examiners, and 
who are immediately ordered to get into the 
pulpit and enlighten the world by the practice 
of one of the most difficult of arts?” 

The Review, proceeding to consider the 
question, thinks that the only remedy “ for 
bad oratory is to silence the orator,” and this 
is to be done by making the duty of preach- 
ing a separate branch of the clerical profes- 
sion. “If preaching,” it says, ‘ were a dis- 
tinct clerical function, to which those clergy- 
men only were told off who showed some 
natural aptitude, sermons would not only be 
delivered by abler speakers, but the preachers 
themselves would be able to bring their art 
to greater perfection. They would make the 
delivery of sermons their main object, instead 
of intercalating the composition of a sermon 
into the spare half-hours which intervene be- 
tween other duties.”” This would seem to be, 
as near as we can understand it, a proposal 
to introduce the “ star ”’-system of the stage 
into the churches. The ordinary clergyman 
is to attend simply to the pastoral duties of 
his church, and every Sunday there will come 
to fill his pulpit one whose special talent and 
special study are the writing and delivery of 
sermons. Under this system, an eloquent 
preacher like Mr. Beecher would, in imita- 
tion of Mr. Booth, go about the country 
as a “star,” preaching to “ overwhelming 
houses” in this and that city. This would 
certainly reduce dull preaching to a mini- 
mum, whatever may be the disadvantages or 
objections to the plan. 

But it is somewhat singular that, in all 
the propositions and suggestions made by 
the English writers on the subject, not one 
of them, so far as we know, has ever thought 
of getting a hint from this country, where the 
“sermon-trade” is unknown. Why shovid 
the English clergy be driven to unworthy ex- 
pedients for procuring their weekly sermon, 
and the American clergymen be under no 
such necessity? Some will say, perhaps, 
that this is because the Americans have nat- 
urally a genius for public speaking; and this 
fact is not to be ignored ; but the main cause 
of the difference lies elsewhere, we are con- 
vinced. The English clergy is for the most 
part composed of men who enter the Church 
for social and family reasons, rather than be- 
cause of natural talents or inclination in that 





direction, while the American clergy is com. 
posed of those who have been brought into 
the profession by natural selection—by real 
or supposed faculty for the office. Mistakes 
are often made, of course, and wholly incom. 
petent men do get into the American pulpit, 
just as they get into the pulpits of other 
countries ; but with us as a rule there is a 
correspondence of some sort between the 
place and the occupant; whereas, in Eng. 
land, the clerical office is adopted by younger 
sons, just as the army and navy are entered 
by their brothers, in a distribution deter. 
mined usually altogether by family reasons, 
Of course, under the natural operation of this 
practice, there exist among the English clergy 
a large number who are wholly without liter. 
ary skill, and are really driven to some source 
or other for a supply of sermons. When the 
English pulpit is like our own, and like, in. 
deed, many other professions in England, 
filled by men who feel themselves called to 
it, their more active zeal and their greater 
natural fitness will soon render the litho. 
graphic sermon a lost art. 





To eliminate indigestion from among the 
causes of untoward national events is cer- 
tainly a worthy object. Even the lusty Eng- 
lish race is not free from the hauntings of 
this skeleton of so many households the world 
over ; and it is really setting to work in good 
earnest to drive it thence. The method is, 
to secure the healthful cooking of healthful 
food. The success of thé South Kensing- 
ton Museum cooking-school, under the skill- 
ful direction of Mr. Buckmaster, who has 
made himself the apostle of the culinary art, 
bas resulted in the project of adding this art 
to the instruction of the English youth of the 
gentler sex. The Department of Education 
makes grants of public money to encourage 
the teaching of cooking in the elementary 
schools recently established; and the London 
School Board has resolved to introduce this 
branch of education within the limits of its 
anthority. Normal schools, indeed, for the 
instruction of cookery teachers are talked 
of; and ladies who are to teach the art in 
the elementary schools will receive a salary 
of one hundred pounds a year. In some of 
the schools of London a lesson in cooking is 
now given to the female pupils every week. 
A meeting was recently held to promote this 
object of the more general and regular cult- 
ure of cookery, at Stafford House, the resi- 
dence of the Duke of Sutherland; it was 
presided over by another duke, of Westmin- 
ster, and there was quite a gathering of 
titled and scientific people. The English are 
eminently practical in their methods of be- 
nevolence ; never more so than in this in- 
stance. The variety of uses to which, as 
Mr. Buckmaster has shown, the potato may 
be put, indicates how much cookery, reduced 
to a system, and taught free of charge, would 
benefit the lower classes. My lord duke has 
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his French cordon bleu, at eight hundred 
pounds a year; and so escapes the ills, at 
least, of carelessly-prepared food ; it is the 
artisan and the laborer, therefore, who have 
the most to gain from the project of which we 
speak. Economy and health are the invalu- 
able objects to be gained ; and the proposed 
instruction, if not allowed to crowd too much 
upon what may be called “legitimate” sub- 
jects of study, cannot fail to be of real bene- 
fit to the community in general. 





“ WHEN a man in this country wants to 
build a house,” said a gentleman to us re- 
cently, “ he immediately copies what his 
neighbor has done, and sets a duplicate of 
somebody else’s residence upon his grounds.” 
Now, this utterance is thoroughly in accord 
with the sort of criticism upon American 
matters that is specially prevalent among 
would-be wise Americans. It illustrates a 
trait of national depreciation very common 
among us — and also notably illustrates a 
kind of ignorance that exists among us. 
The truth is that, of all countries in the 
world, the remark we have quoted is least 
applicable to the United States. We do not 
deny that the spirit of imitation is rank 
here; we are quite willing to admit that 
architecture with us, like many other things, 
has its close followers of established forms ; 
but, nevertheless, instead of there being less 
originality here than elsewhere, there is de- 
cidedly more. Considering this subject com- 
paratively only—not as to what ought to be, 
but as to what is, in comparison with other 
countries—it happens to be peculiarly true 
that America is the only place where every 
man, designing to build a house, does not 
simply reproduce the devices of his neigh- 
bors. Every country in the world has cer- 
tain definite and limited forms of architecture 
and almost every era has had its prevailing 
fashion. Usually, a man no more attempts to 
build himself a house that shall be entirely 
different from those of his neighbors, than 
to fashion for himself a coat that shall be 
wholly dissimilar from the coats worn by his 
peers. This is specially true of European 
peoples. And, just as convention abroad is 
more rigidly observed in manners and dress 
than it is with us, so also in architecture the 
established style is more authoritative there 
than here. In Paris there is pretty nearly 
but one style of house for all purposes; the 
difference between the structures on the 
boulevards, which are partially devoted to 
trade, and the strictly private residences, is 
hot very marked, being principally a matter 
of detail on the ground-floor. In London the 
style is very uniform ; there, as elsewhere, the 
different styles being exhibitions of the fash- 
ions of successive periods. There is little or 
no variety in Belgravia, but in the new struct- 
ues in other portions of the city there is 
shown freshness of design ; but the new style 
has its uniformity just as the old has. We 





believe, however, that we have mentioned all 
this in earlier numbers of the JOURNAL ; our 
purpose now in reasserting these facts is to 
illustrate the peculiar injustice we are con- 
tinually doing ourselves, by repeating criti- 
cisms and accusations that are simply echoes 
of opinions originating in some splenetic mo- 
tive, and which are wholly unsupported by 
the facts. There is so much in America 
amenable to criticism and judgment, that we 
are guilty of very bad economy in expending 
our censure upon imaginary evils, As to our 
domestic architecture, we can assure both 
our friends and enemies that we have very 
many faults to answer for in this direction ; 
but these faults arise from our zeal, our ac- 
tivity, our impatience under authority, our 
over-eagerness to do new and notable things, 
and not ordinarily from servility or inertness, 





Mouscutar Christianity derives a fresh im- 
petus in England from the new game called 
“lawn-tennis.” This is simply an attempt 
to adapt the old historic game of tennis, 
which rosy Queen Bess so much delighted to 
see, to lawns instead of courts, and the open 
air instead of under roofs. The world is by 
no means over-supplied with vigorous, health- 
ful, out-of-door pastimes. How many are 
generally in vogue, for instance, in this coun- 
try? May they not be counted upon the fin- 
gers? So, he who invents a new game, or 
even adapts an old one, deserves that honor 
from people in want of pastime which the 
old Roman emperor paid to the man who in- 
vented a new sauce. We spare the reader a 
description of lawn-tennis, as it is destined 
to be played on the lawns of English country- 
houses during this and probably many future 
summers; we fear he would understand as 
little of “nets,” and “right and left hand 
hazard,” and “‘ service-courts,” and “ volleyed 
service,” and “ hand in,” and “ hand out,” as 
we ourselves. Certain it is, however, that 
lawn-tennis requires the use of balls, and the 
exercise of many muscles; and whatever 
game requires balls compels respect. Lawn- 
tennis is not, they tell us, much like the 
“game of kings,” which every young man 
of quality had to be skillful in two centuries 
ago, and which is even now played languidly 
in the sixteen tennis-courts still extant in 
England ; but it has a manifest advantage in 
the fact that ladies may participate in it, 
while they cannot in court-tennis. A zealous 
admirer of the new pastime says of it that 
“it is graceful and pleasant to watch; it 
gives great opportunity for skill and judg- 
ment; it is played in the open and under the 
fresh sky, and upon the bright-green turf; 
and it obliges the player, even malgré lui, to 
get through a great amount of very hard 
exercise.” If so, let us have “lawn-tennis” 
playing, as well as “coaching,” over here as 
soon as may be. The summer hotel proprie- 
tors might profitably take the hint, have a 
tennis- ground marked off in front of the 





mammoth piazzas, and even provide a pro- 
fessor of tennis for the ignorant; thus get- 
ting up a fashionable sensation which would 
be provocative of brisk blood, and the build- 
ing up of languid bodies. 





Tue dignity of human nature is being 
sorely tried just now by the census-taker. 
People are asking themselves if magna charta 
is a fiction, and whether a man’s house is 
really his castle. We can fancy the coun- 
tenances of close-fisted farmers when asked 
the value of their crops and barns; we can 
imagine the flushing eyes of some sensitive 
maiden ladies of our acquaintance when 
begged to state their ages; the inquisitive- 
ness of the census-taker is searching, invid- 
ious, and persistent ; he seizes his advantage 
by first taking away the breath of his victim. 
By the compulsion of his office he seems to 
be personally ferreting out other people’s 
business; it is hard for him to convey the 
impression that he is not doing this for his 
own particular satisfaction. Especially, if 
the official Paul Pry has an interrogating 
countenance, is his situation one not to be 
envied. Yet it is well to have patience with 
him. In the first place, he himself does not 
care a penny to know your affairs; in the 
second, the government has an honest, Grad- 
grindian yearning for “ facts,” which it is 
well, for the sake of the aggregate mass, to 
satisfy to a reasonable and proper extent. 
The experiences of census-takers must be 
amusing ones ; and, if there happens to be a 
literary man among them, we hope he will 
give us a book on “ The Curiosities of Cen- 
sus-Taking.” 





Piterary, 


FTER a silence which for ten years 
or more has been broken only by one 
or two newspaper letters, Carlyle’s name ap- 
pears once more on the title-page of a new 
book.* There is a rumor, indeed, that the 
“Early Kings of Norway” was composed 
many years ago, as a kind of literary four de 
force, being written — notwithstanding its 
careful weighing of evidence as to dates, its 
complicated genealogies, and its unfamiliar 
and uncouth names—entirely from memory ; 
but, however this may be, some portions 
were evidently written quite recently, and 
these indicate the persistence of the state of 
mind which produced the “ Latter-Day Pam- 
phlets ” and “Shooting Niagara.” 

The several papers of which the volume 
is composed appeared originally in one of the 
English magazines—anonymously, too, as if 
any one could mistake the authorship after 
reading this opening paragraph of the first 
chapter : 

“Till about the Year of Grace 860 there 
were no kings in Norway, nothing but numer- 
ous jarls—essentially kinglets—each presiding 





*The Early Kings of Norway, and Portraits 
of John Knox. By Thomas Carlyle. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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over a kind of republican or parliamentary 
little territory; generally striving each to be 
on some terms of human neighborhood with 
those about him, but, in spite of ‘Fylke Things’ 
(Folk Things)—little parish parliaments—and 


small combinations of these, which had grad- | 


ually formed themselves, often reduced to the 
unhappy state of quarrel with them. 
Haarfagr was the first to put an end to this 


state of things, und become memorable and 
profitable to his country by uniting it under | 


one head and making a kingdom of it; which 
it has continued to be ever since. His father, 
Halfdan the Black, had already begun this 
rough but salutary process—inspired by the 
cupidities and instincts, by the faculties and 
opportunities, which the good genius of this 
world, beneficent often enough under savage 
forms, and diligent at all times to diminish 
anarchy as the world’s worst savagery, usually 
appoints in such cases, conquest, hard fighting, 
followed by wise guidance of the conquered ; 
but it was Harald the Fairhaired, his son, who 
conspicuously carried it on and completed it. 
Harald’s birth-year, death-year, and chronol- 
ogy in general, are known only by inference 
and computation; but, by the latest reckon- 
ing, he died about the year 933 of our era, a 
man of eighty-three.”” 


On matters of chronology and genealogy 
Carlyle has consulted Dahlmann, the Saxon 
Chronicle, and one or two other authorities, 
but the narrative portion of the “ Early Kings 
of Norway ” is little more than a recensus of 
Snorro Sturleson’s “History of the Norse 
Kings,” and partakes of the force, fire, and 
rugged picturesqueness of the old Sagas on 
which that history was based. No other of 
Carlyle’s works, in fact, exhibits more clearly 
his rare power and fascination as a raconteur, 
and the reader is both surprised and charmed 
at the comparative fewness of those digres- 
sions, moralizings, and denunciatory asides 
which have characterized all his later writ- 
ings. The key of it all, however, comes at 
the close, and the “ epilogue ” shows that, in 
common with his pamphlets, this historical 
description of a period when a reign of force 
brought strong men (“ heroes”) to the helm 
of affairs is intended as part of his propa- 
ganda against modern democracy, liberalism, 
and “the spirit of the age.” There is no 
mistaking the object of a work to which the 
following is appended as an epilogue or moral: 


“ The history of these Haarfagrs has awak- 
ened in me many thoughts of despotism and 
democracy, arbitrary government by one, and 
self-government (which means no government 
or anarchy) by all; of dictatorship with many 
faults, and universal suffrage with little possi- 
bility of any virtue. For the contrast between 
Olaf Tryggveson and a universal-suffrage Par- 
liament or an ‘imperial’ Copper Captain has, 
in these nine centuries, grown to be very 
great. And the eternal Providence that guides 
all this, and produces alike these entities with 
their epochs, is not is course still through the 
great deep? Does not it still speak to us, if 
we have ears? Here, clothed in stormy enough 
passions and instincts, unconscious of any aim 
but their own satisfaction, is the blessed be- 
ginning of human order, regulation, and real 
government ; there, clothed in a highly-differ- 
ent, but again suitable garniture of passions, 
instincts, and equally unconscious as to real 
aim, is the accursed-looking ending (tempo- 
rary ending) of order, regulation, and govern- 


ment—very dismal to the sane onlooker for | 


Harald | 


his hope, too, being steadfast! But here, at 

any rate, in this poor Norse theatre, one looks 
| with interest on the first transformation, so 
mysterious and abstruse, of human chaos into 
something of articulate cosmos; witnesses the 
; wild and strange birth-pangs of human so- 
ciety, and reflects that without something sim- 
| ilar (little as men expect such now), no cosmos 
of human society ever was got into existence, 
nor can ever again be. 

“ The violences, fightings, crimes—ah, yes, 
these seldom fail, and they are very lament- 
able. But always, too, among those old popu- 
lations, there was one saving element; the 
now want of which, especially the unlamented 
want, transcends-all lamentation. Here is one 
of these strange, piercing, winged-words of 
Ruskin, which has in it a terrible truth for us 
in these epochs now come: 

‘** My friends, the follies of modern liberal- 
ism, many and great though they be, are prac- 
tically summed in this denial or neglect of the 
quality and intrinsic value of things. Its rec- 
tangulur beatitudes, and spherical benevolences 
—theology of universal indulgence, and juris- 
prudence which will hang no rogues—mean, 
one and all of them, in the root, incapacity of 
discerning, or refusal to discern, worth and 
unworth in any thing, and least of all in man; 
whereas Nature and heaven command you, at 
your peril, to discern worth from unworth in 
every thing, and most of all in man. Your 
main problem is that ancient and trite one, 
“Who is best man?” and the fates forgive 
much—forgive the wildest, fiercest, cruelest 
experiments—if fairly made for the determi- 
nation of that. Theft and bloodguiltiness are 
not pleasing in their sight; yet, the favoring 
powers of the spiritual and material world will 
confirm to you your stolen goods, and their 
noblest voices applaud the lifting of your 
spear, and rehearse the sculpture of your 
shield, if only your robbing and slaying have 
been in fair arbitrament of that question, 
“Who is best man?” But if you refuse such 
inquiry, and maintain every man for his 
neighbor’s match—if you give vote to the 
simple and liberty to the vile—the powers of 
those spiritual and material worlds in due time 
present you inevitably with the same problem, 
soluble now only wrong side upward; and 
your robbing and slaying must be done then 
to find out “* Who is worst man?” Which, in 
so wide an order of merit, is, indeed, not easy ; 
but a complete Tammany Ring, and lowest cir- 
cle in the Inferno of Worst, you are sure to 
find, and to be governed by.’” 


| the time being ; not dismal to him otherwise, 


The paper on “The Portraits. of John 
Knox” is an attempt to prove by reasoning 
from Knox’s character and history that the 
three or four commonly-accepted portraits of 
him are not portraits at all, and that the only 
authentic portrait is one recently discovered, 
and now known as the “ Somerville Portrait.” 
The absolute evidence in favor of this is very 
weak, but then the evidence in favor of the 
other portraits is by no means unexception- 
able, and the reader may suffer himself, with- 
out compunction, to be convinced by Car- 
lyle’s argument, fortified as it is by the por- 
trait itself, which undeniably conforms more 
nearly than either of the others to the ideal 
one would naturally form of the Scotch Cal- 
vin. Aside from the discussion as to the 
| portraits, the character of Knox is delineated 
with a force and insight which remind one 
that the hand which drew Boswell many years 
ago has as yet lost nothing of its cunning. 








Six illustrations accompany this paper, 
three of which are notably well executed by 
some process, the nature of which is not re. 
vealed. 





Upwarp of twenty years have passed 
since Gautier’s “‘ Constantinople” was writ- 
ten, and it is the best possible proof of the 
value of the book that it is as fresh, as in. 
structive, and as entertaining, as if it were 
just from the author’s pen.* Gautier was a 
model traveler. He had, in an unusual de 
gree, the genuine traveler’s thirst for sight. 
seeing; the omnivorous curiosity of an in- 
quisitive, versatile mind; a knowledge of art, 
history, and literature, which enabled him to 
appreciate and to estimate what he saw; a 
wonderful alertness of observation; and, 
withal, a literary skill which gives interest 
and piquancy to the most commonplace sub- 
jects or incidents. His “ Winter in Russia” 
shows what freshness can be imparted to fa- 
miliar things by merely placing them in an 
artistic form and in new relations ; and some 
of the most interesting chapters of the pres- 
ent work are suggested by objects which a 
less observant traveler would have over- 
looked, and a less skillful writer would have 
recorded in a dull sentence or two. Another 
characteristic which accounts for much of 
the charm of the book is, that wherever Gau- 
tier goes he carries with him the gayety, the 
vivacity of the Paris drawing-room ; he is al- 
ways in a good-humor with himself and with 
his surroundings ; and he never erects an ill- 
cooked dinner, a dingy state-room, the loss of 
a train, or the extortion of a porter, into an 
event the importance of which calls for se 
rious record. He mentions such things oc- 
casionally, but only as the subject of a jest 
or a witticism, or as a casual indication of 
the circumstances under which he traveled. 
The egotism which induces most travelers to 
regard every thing as important that has hap- 
pened to them, is refreshingly absent ; and, 
though he is always present as chaperon and 
commentator, he does not demand that we 
divide our interest between his narrative and 
his person. 

Constantinople alone is mentioned in the 
title, but a considerable portion of the vol- 
ume is devoted to the journey thither. This 
was made on one of the large Mediterranean 
steamers, starting from Marseilles and touch- 
ing at Malta, Syra, and various other points, 
and coasting the most famous countries of 
the world. The steamer stopped at Malta 
long enough for Gautier to explore Valetta, 
the capital of the island, thoroughly, and to 
get material for a highly-interesting chapter, 
from which we should like to quote did space 
permit. Another chapter carries us along 
the shore and amid the isles of Greece, be- 
tween the historic fame and the present des- 
olation of which Gautier draws a lively con- 
trast: 

“* Have the ancients lied to us, and assumed 
the existence of lovely and ravishing situations, 
where there are now but stony islands and bar- 
ren earth? It is difficult to believe that their 

* Constantinople. From the French of Thé- 
ophile Gautier, by Robert Howe Gonld, M. A. 
American edition, specially revised. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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descriptions (of which it had been easy to ver- 
ify the accuracy) were pure fantasy. Doubt- 
less this soil, worn by human activity, is at 
length exhausted. It has died with the civ- 
jlization which it supported; wasted by its 
production of masterpieces of genius and her- 
oism. What we now see, is but its skeleton— 
the skin, the muscles have all crumbled into 
dust. When the soul departs from a country 
it must be that it dies like a body ; otherwise, 
how explain a change so absolute and so uni- 
versal? for what I say applies to the whole of 
Greece— 
‘Tis Greece, but living Greece no more!" 


although certain of its shores, desolate and 
inanimate as they are, retain still some beauty 
of outline, and some purity of color.” 


Arrived at Constantinople, Gautier settled 
himself in the lodgings prepared for him in 
Pera, the foreign quarter, and at once began 
his explorations. Pera is higher than the 
city proper, and affords a magnificent view 
of the latter as it lies upon the opposite shore 
of the Golden Horn. 


“ This view,” says Gautier, “is so strange- 
ly beautiful that it is hard to credit its reality ; 
or to believe that itis any thing but one of 
those theatrical scenes prepared to illustrate 
some Eastern fairy-tale, and bathed by the fan- 
ey of the painter and the brilliancy of the gas- 
lights in a radiance purely celestial. The pal- 
ace of Serai-Bourou, with its Chinese roofs, 
its white and crenelated walls, its latticed 
kiosks, its gardens of cypress, pine, and plane 
trees ; the mosque of Sultan Achmet, with its 
circular dome standing amid the six minarets, 
which rise around it like masts of ivory ; the 
great mosque of Saint Sophia; the mosque of 
Bajazet ; Yeni-Djami; the Seraskier’s Tower, 
an immense column, upon whose summit is 
always stationed a watchman to give the alarm 
in case of fire, and indicate its locality; the 
Suleimanieh, with its Arab elegance, and its 
dome like a helmet of steel; all these, dis- 
played upon a ground of delicious blue, form 
a picture which seems rather like a brilliant 
vision than a prosaic scene of actual life and 
reality. The transparent waters of the Golden 
Horn reflect these splendors in their trem- 
bling mirror, and increase the magical effect of 
the picture; while the ships at anchor, and 
the sailing-boats skimming the waves, with 
their sails outspread like the wings of a bird, 
serve as varied and life-like accessories in 
giving tone and force to the tableau, in which, 
asin an atmosphere of dream-land, you behold 
the city of Constantine and of Mohammed II. 

“T know, from the experience of those who 
have visited Constantinople before me, that 
these wonders have need (like the theatrical 
seenes which they resemble) of distance and 
perspective, and that on a near approach the 
charm vanishes, the palaces prove to be only 
dilapidated barracks, the minarets nothing but 
large, whitewashed pillars, and the streets 
steep and narrow, and utterly without charac- 
ter. But what matter if this incongruous as- 
semblage of houses, of mosques, and of trees, 
when painted by that peerless artist, the sun, 
produces a wonderful picture, lying thus be- 
tween earth and sky? The scene, although 
the result of an illusion, is not the less truly 
snd wonderfully beautiful.” 


Gautier spent nearly three months in and 
thout Constantinople, in incessant sight-see- 
ing; and his record leaves little to be asked 
tither by the visitor who wants a guide or 
bythe reader who must get his knowledge 





| 


from books alone. The chapters on “A 
Night of the Ramadan,” “The Shops,” “ The 
Bazaars,” “The Dancing Dervishes,” ‘“ The 
Howling Dervishes,” “ Karagheuz ” (the Turk- 
ish Punch show), “The Bairam,” and “ The 
Seraglio,” offer many tempting bits for quota- 
tion; but we find that, with a dozen or more 
marked, we have space left for but one, and 
this we shall devote to the description of 
Ludovic’s famous shop in the Grand Bazaar : 


“One of the shops most frequented by 
strangers is that of ‘ Ludovic,’ an Armenian, 
who speaks French fluently, and with exem- 
plary patience allows you to turn and tumble 
over every article of his curious stock. I 
have made some long visits to his shop, and 
tasted liis excellent Mocha coffee, out of little 
China cups, served upon tiny salvers of gold 
filigree, after the old Turkish fashion. Rem- 
brandt would have found, in this shop, abun- 
dant material for enriching his museum of an- 
tiquities—antique arms, ancient stuffs, curi- 
ous articles in gold and silver, porcelain vases, 
and innumerable other articles of ancient 
fashion and almost unknown uses. The pict- 
uresque ‘ East’ of half a century since seems 
to have thrown off its robes in Ludovic’s 
shop, when it was forced to reclothe itself in 
the absurd costume of ‘ the reform ;’ which be- 
comes the Turk as the livery of a lord mayor’s 
footman would become a wild Indian. 

“Upon a low table are displayed yata- 
ghans, poniards with chased silver scabbards, 
or sheaths of velvet, shagreen, morocco, or 
wood, and handles of agate or ivory, or in- 
crusted with garnets, corals, or turquoise— 
long, short, broad, narrow, straight, crooked, 
and of every conceivable variety of form and 
of date, from the Damascus blade of the pasha, 
inlaid with verses of the Koran, in letters of 
gold, to the coarse sheath-knife of the camel- 
driver. Upon the walls are hung Circassian 
casques and coats of mail; shields of tortoise- 
shell, of hippopotamus-hide, of inlaid steel 
with bosses of brass; long guns, engraved, 
inlaid, and jeweled ; and arms of the present 
day intermixed with those of the middle ages. 
The drawers and closets are heaped with 
Broussa silks, glistening like water in the 
moonlight, with their silvery tissue; slippers, 
embroidered handkerchiefs, Indian and Per- 
sian cashmeres. Emirs’ pelisses of green, 
dolmans stiff with gold—all the luxuries of 
fable, all the chimerical riches of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ are heaped together in the narrow 
compass of Ludovie’s shop; and he allows 
you to examine and handle them, until you 
begin to fancy the Oriental tales of childhood 
to be no exaggerations, and that you see be- 
fore you the jacket of Prince Camaralzaman, 
and the very dress worn by the Princess Bon- 
droulboudour. Chaplets of amber, ebony, 
and sandal-wood ; scent-boxes of gold; fans 
made of the plumage of peacocks, or the ar- 
gus pheasant; bells of hookahs, carved or in- 
laid with silver. Amid all these articles of 
Turkish luxury, you find, unexpectedly, a 
piece of Sévres porcelain, or of crockery from 
Vincennes, or a bit of enamel from Limoges ; 
arrived there, no one knows how. Between 
two splendid helmets from Koordistan, with 
mailed gorgets like those of Crusaders, I saw 
one of those black and pointed Prussian hel- 
mets now in use in that country, and which 
resemble nothing so much as an English coal- 
scuttle, with a short poker stuck through its 
centre. 

* Any thing on earth that you could possi- 
bly desire, you might reasonably count upon 
finding among Ludovic’s stores; be it the 











stew-pot of the Janizaries, the battle-axe of 
Mohammed II, or the saddle of Al Borak.”’ 
It only remains to add that Mr. Gould’s 
translation is only partially satisfactory, 
though his explanatory notes are excellent. 





To those readers whose moods or tastes 
incline them to a poet “ whose songs gush 
from his heart,” and are the reflection of his 
own loving communion with Nature, we can 
recommend a little volume of poems, “ The 
Mountain of the Lovers,” by Paul H. Hayne 
(New York: E. J. Hale & Son). Mr. Hayne 
is modest in his pretensions; he seems to 
have satisfied himself of the limits of his 
powers, and seldom essays the loftier themes 
of song. Like Morris, he declines to recog- 
nize an obligation in the poet “to set the 
crooked straight,” to storm the soul with 
passionate lyrics, or to grope with morbid cu- 
riosity amid the inner recesses of the human 
heart. Enough for him to delineate the 
scenes and interpret the moods of Nature, 
and to reveal to the reader a few of those 
melodies which communion with Nature has 
awakened in his heart. In other words his 
muse is essentially descriptive, though his 
descriptions are as much of the sentiments 
which different objects generate in his own 
mind as of the objects themselves, 
low, almost sad, key in which most of his po- 
ems are pitched, is owing probably to the 
character of the country in which he has 
passed his life—the plains of Middle Geor 
gia— 

‘* Where the lone pine-land airs are stirred 

By notes of thrash and mocking-bird.” 

His preference is evidently for the level reach 
of a pebbly strand, for silent, umbrageous 
woods, for the sequestered lake, or for some 
flowery, gently-sloping dell; and even when 
the exigencies of his verse demand a bolder 
or more rugged background, he imagines it 
with difficulty, and does not dwell upon it 
with that lingering delight in the scene which 
characterizes what we might call his local 
pieces. 

The tastes and habits of the man are in- 
dicated to a certain extent in the following 
“Sonnet,” the only poem in the collection 
that seems to have a directly personal appli- 
cation : 

** As one who strays from out some shadowy glade, 
Fronting a lurid noontide, stern, yet bright, 
O’er mart and tower and castellated height, 
Shrinks slowly backward, dazed and half afraid— 
So I, whose household gods their stand have 

made 
Far from the populous city’s life and light, 
Its roar of traffic and its stormy might, 
Shrinkas I pass beyond my woodland shade. 
The wordy conflict, the tempestuous din 
Of these vast capitais, on ear and brain 
Beat with the loud, reiterated swell 
Of one fierce strain of passion and of sin, 
Strange as in nightmare dreams the mad refrain 
Of some wild chorus of the vaults of hell.” 

This evident tendency of his thought and 
feelings to link themselves to accustomed 
things shows itself very clearly in all his 
poetry, and marks the limitations of his 
powers, The two long poems, for instance, 
which open the present volume—one of them 
dealing with a violent tale of an old chroni- 
cler and the other with a Greek legend, which 
Morris has also treated in his “ Earthly Para- 
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dise "—are musical and graceful, but the nar- 
rative lacks vigor, and that localization in 
time and space which is so essential in the 
treatment of these old tales, though aimed 
at, can hardly be said to be attained. On 
the other hand, there is no one of the minor 
poems, dealing with scenes and incidents in 
Mr. Hayne’s own experience, but will be read 
with unalloyed pleasure. Who that has ever 
wandered in a Southern pine-wood can fail to 
recognize the absolute fidelity of description 
in the following ? 


“ ASPECTS OF THE PINES. 


“ Tall, sombre, grim, against the morning sky 
They rise, scarce touched by melancholy airs, 
Which stir the fadeless foliage dreamfully, 
As if from realms of mystical despairs. 





“Tall, sombre, grim, they stand with dusky 
gleams 
Brightening to gold within the woodland’s 
core, 
Beneath the gracious noontide’s tranquil beams— 
But the weird winds of morning sigh no more. 


“ A stillness, strange, divine, ineffable, 
Broods round and o’er them in the wind's sur- 
cease, 
And on each tinted copse and shimmering dell 
Rests the mute rapture of deep-hearted peace. 


‘Last, sunset comes—the solemn joy and might 
Borne from the west when cloudless day de- 
clines— 
Low, flute-like breezes sweep the waves of light, 
And lifting dark-green tresses of the pines— 


“ Till every lock is laminous—gently float, 
Fraught with hale odors up the heavens afar, 
To faint when Twilight on her virginal throat 
Wears for a gem the tremulous vesper star.” 


The length to which this notice has al- 
ready extended forbids our quoting any of 
the longer poems in the volume; so we must 
content ourselves with reproducing another 
of the sonnets: 


“ APTER THE TORNADO. 


“Last eve the earth was calm, the heavens were 

clear ; 

A peaceful glory crowned the waning west, 

And yonder distant mountain's hoary crest 

The semblance of a silvery robe did wear, 

Shot through with moon-wrought tissues; far 
and near 

Wood, rivalet, fleld—all Nature’s face—expressed 

The haunting presence of enchanted rest. 

One twilight star shone like a blissful tear 

Unshed. But now, what ravage in a night! 

Yon mountain-height fades in its cloud-girt 
pall ; 

The prostrate wood lies smirched with rain and 
mire ; 

Through the shorn fields the brook whirls, wild 
and white ; 

While o’er the turbulent waste, and woodland 
fall, 

Giares the red sunrise, blurred with mists of 
fire!” 





“ Wrucorz,” the latest addition to the 
“ Leisure-Hour Series” (New York: Henry 
Holt & Oo.), is one of those quiet, unpreten- 
tious and yet charming stories which almost 
make us hope that the reign of the sensa- 
tional novel and of its equally detestable con- 
temporary, the psychological novel, is draw- 
Ing to a close, and that the time is at hand 
when our novelists generally can be convinced 
that interest can be awakened in incidents 
less exciting than a murder, a seduction, or 
a bigamy. The scene is laid partly in Rome, 
but chiefly in one of those old English man- 
or-houses, the origin of which carries us back 





to the days of the Norman Conquest; and 
the incidents are of the kind which belong 
naturally to such a place, when the wealth 
which could maintain social display has de- 
parted from the proprietary family. Not 
even a fire, or a runaway accident, or a cap- 
sized boat, breaks the orderly progress of 
the story; and yet, such are the author’s 
power of character-drawing, her humor, 
keenness of observation, and literary skill, 
that the interest never flags for a moment. 
The characters, indeed, are genuine flesh and 
blood, and we feel the same sort of interest 
in them asin our own more agreeable per- 
sonal acquaintances. Phebe, the heroine, 
we feel as if we are liable to meet in real life 
at any time; her friends Rose and Joanna 
are equally true to life ; and George Wyncote 
is several degrees nearer to Nature than the 
ordinary “ woman’s man.” But the triumph 
of the book is the portrait of “‘ Miss Camil- 
la,” who, at the beginning scarcely less repel- 
lent to us than terrible to Phoebe, before the 
close shares our interest if not our affection 
with the latter—and that, too, without any in- 
consistency either of conduct or of character, 
but simply by illustrating the different aspects 
which certain mental qualities and personal 
characteristics assume under different cir- 
cumstances, All these characters are so ad- 
mirably drawn that we cannot help resenting 
the two or three lay-figures who are called in 
apparently to fill up the list of dramatis per- 
sone, and in whom the author seems to feel 
no further interest after once giving them the 
“cue.” 

Altogether, “‘ Wyncote” can be recom- 
mended as one of the best and pleasantest 
of recent novels. 


Tue science of meteorology has made 
great progress within the last few years, but 
it was hardly thought that it had as yet at- 
tained such a position that its laws could be 
formulated with the precision achieved by 
Professor Blasius in his “ Storms: their Na- 
ture, Classification, and Laws "’ (Philadelphia : 
Porter & Coates). The professor, who for 
twenty-five years has been making the obser- 
vations on which this work is based, enunci- 
ates an entirely new theory of the nature and 
origin of storms; but much of his work is 
devoted to classifying the phenomena of dif- 
ferent storms and furnishing data for reliable 
weather prognostics, and this part of it has 


| a very decided value independent of the truth 


or faisity of the theory. The data thus fur- 
nished will enable the farmer, the navigator, 
the soldier, in fact any one, to predict the 
weather with almost absolute certainty at 
least twelve hours in advance. 

The theory of Professor Blasius is op- 
posed both to the rotary and the in-blowing 
theories, the former of which he regards as 
totally wrong, while the latter is only incom- 
plete—“ a part of the truth placed in the po- 
sition of the whole.” He holds that “ storms, 
in the temperate zone at least and over the 
United States, are the effect of the conflict of 
opposing aérial currents, and not the cause 
of these currents and temperatures,” as is 
held by the advocates of the rotary theory. 
To the question, “‘ Where do these currents 
and their conflict originate ?” he answers, “In 





disturbances of the general circulation of the 
atmosphere, and in the cause of these—the 
origin of all life and power and motion—the 
sun, acting in combination with local circum. 
stances.” 

The book is written in a lucid and pleas. 
ing style, contains a digest of the work of 
the Signal-Office and other weather-observa. 
tions in Europe, and is illustrated by ten 
large plates and twenty-three smaller figures, 
It certainly throws new light upon a most 
important subject, and should receive the 
attention of all who are interested in the 
progress of meteorological knowledge. 





Tuart distressful species of literature, the 
story with » moral, has seldom been more 
pleasingly disguised than in George Macdon. 
ald’s “ A Double Story,” which Messrs. Dodd 
& Mead have just issued in the dainty style 
of the “‘Saunterer’s Series,” with red edges 
and drab-and-gold backs. It carries all the 
symptoms of having been written by install- 
ments for a children’s magazine, and might- 
ily pleased the children must have been with 
it; but its charm can only be appreciated in 
its completeness by those who can see the 
perfection of the literary art displayed. The 
opening passages, for instance, are so exqui- 
site in their way that only the length of the 
first sentence (it fills two pages) deters us 
from quoting. As to the moral which it in- 
culcates we can only say that, if one reading 
of the little book will not turn a naughty 
child from the evil of its ways, no resource 
is left but flogging. 





Tue critic of the Academy is not altogether 
pleased with Mr. Black’s ‘‘ Three Feathers,” 
which he thinks “is curiously devoid of in- 
terest ;”? but “ Alice Lorraine” is an “ alto- 
gether satisfactory book.” ‘It is really very 
difficult,” he says, ‘‘ to find any fault with the 
book ; an ultra-captious critic might perhaps 
object to the profusion of Duteh painting, and 
to the unnecessary minuteness and repetition 
with which such personages as the boy Bonny 
and his donkey are (somewhat in Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s earlier manner) dwelt upon. But 
for our own part we have never been able to 
admit in matters artistic that you can ever 
have too much of a good thing, if it be good.” 
... The long-expected “Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay” will be published next 
fall... . Walt Whitman’s contribution to 
our national centennial will be a book of po 
ems, which he says will be a sort of omnibus 
in which he has packed all the belated ones 
since ‘* Leaves of Grass.” ... One of the 
best generals of the Second Empire, Marshal 
Randon, left a series of memoirs, the first vol- 
ume of which has just been published in Par 
is. They are valueless from a political point 
of view, but throw great light on the history 
of Algeria from 1852 to 1857. . . . The second 
volume of the new issue of the “* Encyclop#- 
dia Britannica” is just issued in London. . .- 
“* When we take up a novel by Mr. Mortimer 
Collins,” says the Spectator, with an air of 
concession, *‘ we are at least pretty sure of one 
thing—it will not be insipid. We may findit 
wild and strange, or we may quarrel with the 
author for a way he has of occasionally over 
stepping the limits of good taste, and descant 
ing a little too often on the same subject; but 
we shall not complain that he is either mono 
onous or wearisome, and we must give him 
credit for considerable originality and a goo 
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deal of insight.” ... M. Lévy, the eminent 
French publisher, whose death was mentioned 
last week, left a very large fortune, being es- 
timated at about four million dollars. He was 
certainly a very successful publisher. ... A 
w nt is that a volume con- 
sisting of the most important philosophical 
correspondence of the late John Stuart Mill 
will shortly be published. . . . Mr. Thomas 
Hardy will begin a new novel in the July 
Cornhill, entitled ‘* The Hand of Ethelberta.”’ 
This author is producing too rapidly for his 
future fame. . . . It is said that the English 
Government will make a grant to Mr. George 
Smith to enable him to renew his excavations 
in Assyria. . . . The Atheneum critic is get- 
ting surly. He says in the last number: ‘‘To 
escape from the society to which ladies who 
write novels usually introduce us is as refresh- 
ing as a visit to the sea-side after the suffoca- 
tion of London. Is is not merely that we can 
have too much of even such a good thing as the 
eompany of earls and duchesses; but accounts 
at second hand of their occupations and say- 
ings become wearisome when given in a style 
which would scarcely be in place in the ser- 
vants’ hall.” . . . Herr Baedeker, of Leipsic, 
whose European guide-books in German, 
French, and English, have already earned so 
high a reputation, intends to publish a ‘‘ Hand- 
book for Palestine” next autumn. The work 
is written by Herr Baedeker himself, assisted 
by some eminent German travelers and Ori- 
entalists, who have lately been exploring the 
country in quest of the most recent informa- 
tion. . . . Six volumes of the long-delayed 
and long-desired Records of the War De- 
partment for the period covering the Civil 
War are said to be nearly ready for the print- 
er... . A correspondent of the Atheneum 
has discovered another French literary feat. 
He writes: “* A French literary man has just 
discovered the author of an English diction- 
ary who until now was totally unknown to his 
own countrymen. M. Quicherat, in his ‘ His- 
toire du Costume en France,’ Hachette, 1875, 
page 587, speaks of ‘ L’Anglais Fop, auteur 
@un dictionnaire imprimé en 1694, & usage 
des élégants de son pays.’ I admit I never 
heard of the illustrious Fop. Can our French 
lit#rateur mean Dr. Slop? But then he never 
wrote a dictionary. Or, horri le to relate, 
perhaps our friend has committed a blunder, 
and wanted simply to mention the ‘ Fop’s 
Dictionary.’”’ . . . Messrs. John F. Trow & 
Son have just published their ‘‘ New York 
City Directory for 1875.” It makes a large 
volume of about fifteen hundred pages, and 
contains forty-four hundred and sixty-eight 
more names than last year. The publishers 
assert that the work is this year more com- 
plete and accurate than ever before. 


Wusic and the Drama. 


LATE issue of the London Era repub- 

lishes several columns of extracts of 
American criticisms on the acting of Miss 
Adelaide Neilson. These extracts are for 
the most part drawn from the western and 
Southern press. As an illustration of the 
tendency to exaggerate and overstrain, to in- 
dulge in extravagance of words, these ex- 
cerpts are worth some brief notice, in spite 
of their intrinsic foolishness, Americans 
have always been charged with a disposition 
to indulge in emphatic and unmeasured ex- 
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Pressions of both praise and blame. Certain- 
ly each important political campaign, in its | 


extraordinary exhibitions of abuse and in- | 
| deavors are to coerce the artists to give them 


vective on the one side, of extravagant eulo- 
gium on the other, would seem to warrant 
some such accusation. Why the tendency 
should intrude itself into the field of art is 
difficult to understand. We have here no 
raison d’étre in the existence of public agita- 
tion and heated personal feeling for this sort 
of manifestation. It is, we presume, to be at- 
tributed to that ignorance which always seeks 
to eke out its own conscious defects by a re- 
course to the pros and cons of active partisan- 
ship, wherein the writer can spin out a daz- 
zling web of words without much substance. 

In the extracts published in the ra, to 
which we have made reference, Miss Neilson 
is spoken of in terms which would almost be 
extravagant if applied to the greatest names 
in the history of the stage. The English lan- 
guage is tortured for new combinations to 
embody an estimate, before which Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Miss O’Neil, Rachel, Ristori, and Miss 
Cushman, are cast in the shadow. There is 
no grace of art and culture which is not taxed 
to lend its lustre to the new goddess. With- 
out attempting to discuss the merits of Miss 
Neilson, who is in some respects a charming 
and accomplished actress, one cannot help 
feeling contempt for writings of this reckless 
character. As criticism, whether to guide the 
public in its tastes, or help the work of the 
artist, lavish “gush” of any kind is wholly 
valueless. As literature, it is mere vain bab- 
ble. Some of the most charming contribu- 
tions to current literature during the last fifty 
years in France and England, and, we may also 
add, to some extent in America, have been in 
the line of dramatic criticism. But this has 
been done at the hands of accomplished and 
critical students of art, who have brought to 
their work conscience, intellect, and culture; 
who have prized their dignity and integrity, 
and labored with a high purpose in view— 
that of elevating a noble art. 

If the average writer on dramatic matters, 
however conscious of incompetency for the 
higher branches of his work, would remem- 
ber that he has some slight share of respon- 
sibility ; that he contributes in some degree 
to our general reputation for good sense in 
judgment of art-matters; that his work 
needs the injection of conscience and brains 
as well as a flow of glittering words, gener- 
ally without meaning, we should less deserve 
the reproach and ridicule now so often 
heaped on us. America would cease to be 
the paradise of commonplace actors, who 
seek here the glory denied them at home, and 
the histrionic art would gain thereby in sub- 
stantial dignity. 


Tue Liverpool Porcupine has some sensi- 
ble remarks @ propos of a recent disturbance 
at a Sims Reeves concert in that city, grow- 
ing out of the refusal of the great tenor to 
respond to more than one encore. The rebuke 
has just as much weight for this as for the 
other side of the Atlantic: 


‘*These people are invariably a miserable 
minority of the audience, and their proceed- 
ings proclaim them to be as stupid as they are 
mean and greedy. They have paid the small- 





est sum that will gain them admission to the 
house, to hear a performance the particulars of | 


which have been advertised, and their en- 


as much more as they can wheedle or bully 
out of them without additional payment. The 
rudeness with which they levy this black-mail 
is equaled by their artistic ignorance. They 
interrupt the prima donna in the middle of an 
air to show their admiration of some incidental 
embellishment, and they ruin the dramatic 
force of the most interesting operatic situation 
by insisting on the repetition of the hero’s 
passionate avowals or the heroine’s despair. 
It has been suspected that these fellows are 
sometimes paid by the managers of entertain- 
ments to stimulate the applause, and this 
would certainly account for the mal-d-propos 
manner in which the duty is performed; but 
we more incline to the belief that they are of 
the mean class who seldom spend a shilling on 
music, and who are determined, when they 
do, to have all they can get for their money. 
From a crowded concert like that of Wednes- 
day it is impossible to expel disturbers; but 
the moral resistance offered by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, if generally imitated, would cure the 
evil.” 

Among the unmitigated nuisances con- 
nected with public amusements, that of the 
encore is one of the most marked, and the ut- 
terances of the Liverpool journal are alike 
weighty and truthful. There are times when 
a recall to a singer is not only a graceful and 
well-deserved compliment, but a matter of 
perfect propriety in the art-sense. But the 
excess to which the habit is carried, trans- 
forms it into an outrage alike on the singer 
and the more sensible portion of the audi- 
ence. It is unreasonable and ill-mannered 
to make a demand that the principal things 
in a concert or an opera should be dupli- 
cated. It simply amounts to selfishness and 
greed on the part of those who ask for 
double the programme for their one payment. 
An artist frequently has to tax his power to 
the utmost to perform his specified work. 
To do more would be a dangerous imposition 
on his powers. Again, a large share of the 
audience frequently desire to leave promptly 
at the end of a performance. An undue pro- 
longation, then, simply becomes an imposition 
by detaining them, or forcing them to disturb 
a concert by departure before its close. 
Viewed in any light, the encore system is a 
habit more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. Mr. Sims Reeves deserves honor 
for the sturdy stand he has so often made on 
such occasions, and we wish there were more 
to imitate his example. If prominent sing- 
ers would set the example and stand by it 
unflinchingly, the nuisance would soon yield 
to the pressure, and the sensible lovers of 
music be the gainers no less than the artist. 
No artist need fear any loss of real estima- 
tion on the part of those who are his best 
patrons, by thus acting the part of good 
sense and self-respect. 





Tue Central-Park Garden, on the occasion 
of the classical concert of June 10th, was 
thronged with intelligent lovers of music, 
a significant fact, as the rumor had become 
current that the Thomas orchestra would 
cease their performances in view of a great 
rival attraction. The story could not but give 
pain to the more discriminating and culti- 
vated public, and the presence of a great au- 
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dience on a “classical” night seemed to give 
an indirect denial to the story. The pro- 
gramme was very fine, worthy of one whom 
the lately deceased pianist, Tausig, charac- 
terized as the king of programme-makers, 
and as such worthy of some special notice in 
these columns. The two novelties were a duo 
of dance movements—‘ Forlane and Bour- 
rée” from Bach's first suite in C, and Liszt’s 
fifth ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise.” The beautiful 
and unique dance-measures excited consider- 
able enthusiasm from their original and quaint 
character. The forlane is a Venetian meas- 
ure something after the old minuet or gavotte 
in its slow and stately grace, and embodying 
a charming melody worked out by such a 
master as Bach, it need hardly be said, in a 
wonderfully effective fashion. It was played 
with a precision and firmness which made 
the most of its beauty. The dourrée, in 
contrast, is a wild and poetic movement, de- 
rived, it is said, from the Biscay provinces of 
France, its name being a corruption of Bore- 
as. It is full of quaint Basque poetry, stir- 
ring, impetuous, and capricious, with inter- 
vals of something suggestive of melancholy 
and tenderness. Bach arranged this nation- 
al measare so as to soften some of its origi- 
nal wildness, but it is nevertheless marked 
by all the peculiar characteristics of its origin. 

The “ Rhapsodie Hongroise” is one of the 
strongly-marked compositions of Liszt, the 
orchestration being the “ joint work,” it is 
said, of the great pianist and of the flutist 
Déppler. It is a transcription of a piano- 
forte work, but entirely different in character 
and coloring from most of the works of 
Liszt. It has but few of the bold and brill- 
iant combinations, the strident clashes of the 
brass instruments, which we have been accus- 
tomed to associate with the great Hungarian 
virtuoso, On the other hand, it is deep, sad, 
and passionate, the movement getting its ef- 
fects from the strings, notably the celli. The 
prevailing tone is that of pathos and melan- 
choly, with an undercurrent of quaint tender- 
ness, superbly worked up to a climax in the 
closing measures. Mr. Thomas directed the 
piece with great sympathy and feeling, and 
developed the varying shades of expression 
with a fine touch, which cannot be too much 
praised. The other principal numbers of 
the programme were Beethoven's ‘“ Conse- 
eration of the House,” Berlioz’s “ Racoczy 
March,” and Schumann's magnificent sym- 
phony in B flat, with the usual sprinkling 
of lighter music. We have never heard 
the Thomas orchestra play better, and the 
thought that such concerts could be broken 
up seemed a severe reproach on the musi- 
cal taste of New-Yorkers. 

There should be no reason why the Cen- 
tral-Park concerts, with their appeal to all 
the finer musical sensibilities, their hold on 
the best culture of art-loving people, could 
be influenced by the temporary fascinations 
of a rival place of entertainment, which fills, 
musically speaking, an entirely different 
place. In common with all those who love 
the best music we trust that the rumor be- 
fore referred to has little or no foundation. 


Ir is very surprising to learn from the 
English papers that Salvini is not permitted 





to produce his “Samson” and “Saul” in 
London. Plays founded on Scriptural inci- 
dents fall, it seems, under the ban of the 
censor. We are not aware that any one here 
in America objected to “Samson” or “Saul” 
when produced by Salvini, because of their 
theme, and it would really seem as if our 
English friends were unnecessarily sensitive 
in the matter. Were the treatment of these 
subjects in any wise irreverent, the action of 
the censor could be understood; but they 
are not calculated to offend the most sen- 
sitive taste; and the English public, by what 
would seem to be a great stretch of the lord- 
chamberlain’s power, is deprived of witnessing 
two of Salvini’s most striking and impressive 
representations. Our English friends should 
ask themselves whether it were not high 
time that their stage should be relieved from 
an offensive and often capricious censorship. 


Tue excellent “ Easy-Chair” of Harper's 
Magazine scarcely does justice to other act- 
ors when it says that the modern purgation 
of the play-house is due chiefly to Macready. 
Letus admit that Macready rendered great 
service in this direction; although, as with 
the case of many other reformers, the “ pur- 
gation” which he accomplished was very 
largely in response to public demand. A 
public sentiment had grown up which called 
for a reformation of some of the abuses of 
the theatre, and Mr. Macready was one of 
those who fully and gladly responded to it; 
but there were others of the profession who 
were entitled to quite as much credit, among 
them being Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, and 
the elder Wallack. 





Tue art-discussion in London over Wagner’s 
* Lohengrin” continues to rival the interest 
evoked by Salvini. ‘The Musical World, by 
no means an advocate of the new school, 
has the following very significant paragraph 
on the dramatic unity and beauty of Wagner’s 
work: “* We have hitherto, in this country— 
the two performances of the ‘ Fliegende Hol- 
lander’ at Her Majesty’s Opera, some years 
ago allowed for—exclusively been permitted 
to judge of Wagner’s music through the me- 
dium of detached pieces; and these, for the 
greater part, when separated from the context, 
especially in considering his later works, fail 
to make any strong impression. As component 
parts of the whole, however, they possess a 
clear significance which, if admitted in ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’ will probably appear still clearer’when 
what Wagner regards as the full expression 
of his ripe maturity comes before us. A more 
convincing proof could scarcely be named than 
the instrumental prelude to ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
which, when played apart from the rest, 
seems, to ordinary musical understandings, 
little else than a brief display of unusual or- 
chestral coloring; but, when heard in con- 
junction with the opera, assumes both impor- 
tance and poetical significance.” . . . Some 
interesting facts relating to the celebrated 
Irish musician Carolan, who may be called the 
last of the bards and improvisators who go 
back to the times of the Druids, are published 
in a recent memoir on Irish music. Carolan 
was blind, yet at once a poet, musician, com- 
poser, and sung his own verses to the harp. 
He was really a remarkable musical genius. 
His devotion to the beautiful Bridget Cruise 
was even more touching and romantic than 
that of Petrarch to Laura, and he immortal- 





ized her in songs which are still sung .in Ire. 
land. A touching incident is related of hig 
visit to St.-Patrick’s Purgatory, a celebrated 
eave: On reaching the shore, he put out hig 
hand to make way for other devout tourists, 
and touched the fingers of a lady. He instant. 
ly exclaimed, ‘‘ This is the hand of Bridget 
Cruise!’’ and so it was indeed. This gave 
occasion to one of Samuel Lover’s most beau. 
tiful lyrics. The following instance is related 
of Carolan’s astonishing memory and power 
of invention: ‘* At the house of an Irish no- 
bleman, where Geminiani was present, Caro- 
lan challenged the eminent composer to a trial 
of skill. The musician played over on his 
violin the fifth concerto of Vivaldi. It was in- 
stantly repeated by Carolan on his harp, al 
though he had never heard it before. The 
surprise of the compapy was increased when 
he said he would compose a concerto himself 
at the moment; and more so when he actual- 
ly played that admirable piece, known since 
as ‘Carolan’s Concerto.’” It is stated on 
the authority of Goldsmith, though there is 
some reason to believe that Goldsmith knew 
and cared but little more about music than bis 
burly friend Dr. Johnson, who could not dis- 
tinguish a Scotch pibroch from “Old Hun- 
dred,” that ‘this concerto was equal in ele- 
gance, beauty, and finish, to any thing which 
had emanated from the Italian masters.” 


Tue following account of the origin of the 
name “ Teatro Malibran ” in Venice is given 
in a foreign journal, in connection with s 
sketch of the lately -deceased composer, Sir 
Michael Balfe, who at the time referred to was 
an operatic barytone : “* A Venetian impressario 
had gone to great expense in the erection of a 
theatre, and the inauguration of the building 
had been fixed upon, when the untimely death 
of the Emperor of Austria rendered the cere- 
monial impossible. It was suggested to give 
a grand opera instead, and Malibran was ap- 
pealed to. She consented to sing. The house 
was crowded ; the opera was the ‘Sonnambula,’ 
At the end of the ‘ Ah! non giunge,’ Mali- 
bran’s foot slipped as she trod on a leaf of one 
of the bouquets that had been flung on the 
stage. She would have fallen, but that Balfe, 
who was the Rodolfo, caught her'up. Even as 
it was, her slipper came off and fell into the pit. 
Immediately there was a skirmish for its pos- 
session, and, to create some diversion from that 
part of the house, Malibran deliberately threw 
the other shoe in an opposite direction. The 
curtain fell, and, amid deafening cheers, the 
manager led out the prima donna, and an- 
nounced that his theatre should be called, from 
the event of the evening, the Teatro Malibran, 
a name which the building still retains.”’ . . . 
Preparations are being made in Munich for a 
memorial service to Madame von Moucha- 
noff, who died last year, a name quite cele- 
brated as an amateur musician and patron of 
music in Germany. Liszt is to furnish an 
original requiem, and Wagner to conduct the 
performance. Madame von Mouchanoff is 
the one to whom Wagner dedicated his viru- 
lent and savage pamphlet which raised such & 
storm of recrimination, ‘‘ Judaism in Music,” 
an unsought honor, which much incensed the 
lady. . . . The Berlin papers intimate that the 
capricious little diva, Madame Lucca, will 
soon again appear on the operatic stage of 
their city, a contingency which many of them 
deprecate in view of the old trouble which re- 
sulted in Lucea’s leaving Berlin. . .. The 
great musical festival recently held at Dtssel- 
dorf, Germany, was a magnificent success. 
The hall in which it was held is capable of 
seating about two thousand people. The cho- 
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rus numbered seven hundred and eleven, and 
the‘orchestra one hundred and thirty. Joa- 
chim was director, and the soloists were Ma- 
dame Joachim, Peschka-Leutuer, Jos. De 
Witt, tenor, and Henschel, basso. Among 
the works performed were Beethoven’s ‘* Mass 
in D,” and Mozart’s “ Symphony in C,” Hin- 
del’s ‘* Hercules,” Brahm’s “‘ Schicksalslied ”’ 
(conducted by the composer), and the “B-flat 
Symphony ”’ of Schumann. . . . We learn that 
the great Wachtel organization for German 
ra in this country next season is now an 
accomplished fact. Mr. Neuendorff was at 
first staggered by Peschka-Leutner’s insist- 
ance on twelve hundred dollars gold per 
night for her services, but these crazy figures 
have finally been reduced to something like 
reason. 





From Abroad. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


- award of the prizes of the Salon has 
created this year an unusual amount of 
remark and dissatisfaction. That foreign 
merit should be passed over in order to be- 
stow honors upon French mediocrity, was in- 
deed no more than was to be expected. But 
the standard of excellence among the French 
exhibitors was unusually low this yeur, and it 
was confidently anticipated that a third-class 
medal at least would reward the efforts of one 
or two among the foreign contributors. Bel- 
gium alone, outside of France, has carried off 
any of the rewards. America and Italy have 
been ignored entirely. I am told, however, 
by those who are authorities on the subject, 
that jealousy of foreign competition is an 
all-pervading sentiment among art-circles in 
France. M. Cormon is the fortunate young 
artist who carries off this year the Prix du 
Salon. This prize, which is awarded to the 
most meritorious of the artists under thirty- 
two years of age, entitles the winner to four 
thousand francs a year for two years, where- 
with to study in Rome; he must send there- 
from annually three pictures, one a composi- 
tion with two life-sized figures, another with 
three, and the third a copy of some chef- 
@auvre of ancient art. The grand Médaille 
@Honneur has not been awarded this year, 
there being no artist deemed worthy of the 
honor, and the jury being probably deterred 
by the pother which was raised by its being 
given to Géréme instead of to Corot last year. 
The first three medals were bestowed upon 
Messrs. Goupil, Jacquet, and Courtat. Among 
the holders of a third medal is to be found 
one feminine competitor, Madame Carolus 
Daran, wife of the celebrated portrait-painter, 
and the sister of Mademoiselle Croizette. 

The director of the National Museums of 
Paris has just addressed a petition to the As- 
sembly relative to sundry alterations and ad- 
ditions to be made in the arrangement of the 
Louvre and the Luxembourg. The director, 
M. Reiset, complains that the grand gallery of 
the Louvre is ill-lighted, that the whole of one 
side is plunged in comparative obscurity, and 
that many works of the great masters lose 
thereby immensely in effect. He therefore 
desires that a glazed roof should be added to 
the gallery. ‘Then space is lacking for the 
proper exhibition of the pictures of the French 
shool, many fine paintings, such as Lebrun’s 
battle-pieces, being left in the shade. The 
same defects of light are observable in the 
galleries of the Luxembourg. It is also al- 
leged that the number of guardians in both 
Museums is insufficient. The rooms and gal- 





leries of the Louvre, placed end to end, would 
extend over two miles, and there are one hun- 
dred and forty apartments in all. To take 
charge of this vast exhibition, there are but 
one hundred and eighteen guardians employed, 
of whom eight belong to the offices. Many 
of the large halls have but a single attendant. 
Sometimes the care of two or three rooms is 
confided toone man. Thus it would be possi- 
ble for a single Vandal to do much damage, 
particularly in the Campana Museum, which, 
consisting mostly of fragile antique vases, oc- 
cupies three rooms, and is under the charge 
of one person only. In the collections of 
glass, ivory, enamels, and miniatures, all ob- 
jects which are easily destroyed or stolen, 
there is but one guardian to every two rooms. 
On Sunday, the average number of visitors to 
the Louvre is five thousand, and on week-days 
three thousand. M. Reiset begs for thirty 
guardians more, the cost of which will only be 
forty thousand francs (eight thousand dollars) 
per annum additional, by which calculation it 
will be seen that the pay of a guardian of the 
Louvre is not extensive. 

The recent death of Amelia, ex-Queen of 
Greece, and wife of the former King Otho, has 
called forth, as is usual in such circumstances, 
a number of anecdotes respecting her. She 
was a woman of great personal beauty and 
force of character. She was also an ardent 
sportswoman, and long before it became the 
fashion for ladies to drive themselves, she 
was accustomed to indulge in that amusement, 
which she did with great skill and dexterity. 
Being of remarkable intellectual attainments, 
she was far better fitted to reign than was her 
spouse, and the loss of her throne deeply 
grieved her. She was, however, childless, 
and she was once heard to observe, ‘* Had I 
only been so fortunate as to have been the 
mother of a son, I should yet be the Queen of 
Greece.”’ 

Madame Hortense Cornu, whose death was 
recently announced, was, in her way, a per- 
sonage of note. She was the daughter of 
Madame Lacroix, one of the ladies-in-waiting 
of Queen Hortense, who acted as her god- 
mother in conjunction with the future em- 
peror. Being just two years younger than 
Prince Louis Napoleon, she was brought up 
with him, at first as his playmate, and after as 
a friend and confidante. It is reported that 
she has left behind her her memoirs, which 
will throw much light on the social mysteries 
of the Second Empire. She often described 
the emperor to an intimate friend as having 
been a violent and imperious child; as a young 
man he was grave and gentle, apparently de- 
void of all ambition, and devoted to romantic 
literature and sentimental verses. Once, while 


traveling in Italy in a post-chaise with his 


mother and her goddaughter, he read Goethe’s 
“Sorrows of Werther” aloud to them, weep- 
ing profusely as he did so, and very indignant 
because Mademoiselle Lacroix would not share 
his emotion. ‘* Hortense,” he cried, at last, 
“you have no heart.”” 

After the marriage of Mademoiselle Hor- 
tense with Sebastian Cornu, a young artist and 
pupil of Ingres, she saw but little for some 
years of her royal godfather and former play- 
fellow. She resided for some years in Rome, 
where she formed intimate relations with sev- 
eral members of the Bonaparte family; she 
saw frequently the solemn and celebrated 
Madame Letitia, the mother of the great Na- 
poleon, who was then very infirm and incapa- 
ble of moving. One day, when Madame 
Cornu was paying her a visit a few months 
before her death, Madame Letitia, whose 
avance was proverbial, said, suddenly, with 





her most imposing air, ‘‘ My child, I know 
not if we shall meet again before I die, and I 
wish to make you a valuable present; bring 
me yonder casket which you see upon that 
table.” 

The lady obeyed, and Madame Letitia, 
drawing from the casket a package of old 
gloves, carefully selected the most-soiled and 
most-torn pair, and presented it solemnly to 
Madame Cornu. 

“* There,” she said, “* you can say that you 
received these from the mother of the great 
emperor.” 

When Madame Cornu returned to Paris, 
she was admitted to the celebrated receptions 
of Madame Récamier, and one evening she 
found herself seated by Chateaubriand, the 
high-priest of these reunions, whom nobody 
dared to address unless he spoke first. But 
the lady was young and lively, and, while 
Cuateaubriand was talking about Rome, she 
interrupted him, to ask how long he had re- 
mained in the Eternal City. The old gentle- 
man stopped, and looked at her in surprise, 
but answered her question with great civility, 
and the conversation continued for some time 
longer. But the next day she received a note 
from Madame Récamier, reproving her severe- 
ly for her audacity, and informing her that no 
one was permitted to speak to Chateaubriand 
save to answer his questions! 

During the imprisonment of Louis Napoleon 
at Ham,.though Monsieur and Madame Cor- 
nu were far from being wealthy, they con- 
trived to send him various sums of money 
from time to time, The prince wrote on one 
occasion to his goddaughter: “If I ever en- 
joy a happier fortune, it is to you, dear Hor- 
tense, that I shall owe half of it.”” She even 
carried her devotion so far as to take charge 
of one of those numerous left-hand families 
with which Louis Napoleon, like his predeces- 
sor in French royalty and vice, Louis XV., 
was in the habit of endowing the nation. In 
1848, when the prince returned to France, he 
was welcomed w‘.h delight by his faithful 
friends, and it was not till later that Madame 
Cornu ful’y understood the meaning of a 
phrase which the prince at that time addressed 
to her: ‘‘ Hortense, these republicans were 
great fools to have let me return.” After the 
coup @ état Madame Cornu, who had no sus- 
picion of any thing of the kind, became com- 
pletely estranged from the prince. Louis Na- 
poleon, among whose faults ingratitude, or lack 
of affection, certainly found no place, tried in 
vain to win back the heart that had been faith- 
ful to him through so many misfortunes, but 
the lady remained inflexible. It was not till 
1859 that they met again. The emperor wrote 
with his own hand to his goddaughter: 
‘Dear Hortense, my son is charming; will 
you still refuse to come and embrace him?” 
At this appeal the feminine breast of Madame 
Cornu capitulated. She went to the Tuileries, 
and was warmly welcomed by the emperor, 
who himself placed the prince imperial in her 
arms, and by the empress, who embraced her 
tenderly. ‘This reconciliation,’? Madame 
Cornu was accustomed to say, ** cost my im- 
perial godfather the pardon of at least a dozen 
of political exiles, and I became a personage.”’ 
But, stanch republican as she was, she never 
could become accustomed to the ways of courts. 
One day she was consulted by some one to 
whom a post in the household of one of the 
princesses had been offered. ‘ Refuse it!’ 
was her advice ; ‘‘ you would lose therein all 
dignity. I find myself blushing with shame 
when I hear the empress say to one of her 
chamberlains, a man bearing one of the noblest 
names in France, ‘So-and-so, give me a cush- 
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ion to lean against, and put a footstool under 
my feet.’” 

She only made use of her influence with 
the emperor to repair and to prevent injustice, 
and she refused to accept a fortune from him, 
saying that she wished to preserve the right 
of telling him the truth. 

She often spoke of that melancholy epoch 
when the prince imperial was supposed to be 
dying of an abscess, from which Dr. Nélaton 
finally relieved him by a dangerous but effica- 
cious operation. The emperor and empress 
were in despair, and the courtiers feigned con- 
sternation, but turned in secret toward the 
Palais Royal, remembering with terror the neg- 
lect with which, from the date of the birth 
of the prince imperial, they had treated Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, who possibly would now 
again become the heir presumptive to the im- 
perialcrown. Madame Cornu called one morn- 
ing to pay her respects to Prince Napoleon, 
and on seeing her the prince, with his usual 
abruptness, asked: 

‘**Ts the prince imperial dead?” 

“No, your highness,’’ made answer Ma- 
dame Cornu, “I have just left the Tuileries, 
and he is better this morning—but why do you 
ask ?”’ 

** Because,” replied the prince, ‘‘ he must 
have been very ill yesterday, for R—— called 
this morning on me, and he had not spoken to 
me before since my speech at Ajaccio.” 

Madame Cornu lost her husband in 1870. 
She inhabited, at the time of her death, the 
house in the Rue St.-Antoine wherein Robes- 
pierre had resided during the session of the 
Etats Généraux in 1789. At her funeral one 
of her friends was overheard to say, “If all 
those who are under obligations to her were 
here, the funeral-procession would reach half- 
way across Paris !”’ 

The book-announcements of the week are 
neither very numerous nor very important. 
An abridgment of Littré’s “ Dictionary ” has 
just been issued. MM. Levy Brothers an- 
nounce a work by Victor Hugo, entitled 
“Deeds and Words before Kx‘le.”” Possibly 
it may not be a new work, but a reissue for 
their octavo edition of some of the pamphlets 
which he wrote before the war. Berger-Lev- 
rault & Co. have just published the works of 
Pra Pouchkin, translated from the Russian 
by Madame Sophie Engelhardt, herself by 
birth a Russian. The first volume of Jules 
Claretie’s “ Portraits Contemporains’’ has 
been issued among the publications of the Li- 
brairie Mlustrée, and the second volume is an- 

unced to appear early in September. This 
first volume contains sketches of M. Thiers, 
Victor Hugo, Gambetta, MacMahon, George 
Sand, the younger Dumas, Bismarck, Sir Rich- 
ard Wallace, and others. 

The Gymnase, in fulfillment of its contract 
with M. Sardou, has just brought out its sec- 
ond revival, selected from among the list of 
his old works. The piece thus reproduced is 
his “ Black Pearl,”’ which furnished Augustin 
Daly with the groundwork of his play called 
“A Flash of Lightning.” Next season we 
are promised a new comedy from Sardou’s pen, 
entitled “‘ Remorse,” the director of the Gym- 
nase having, as I stated in a former letter, 
purchased all right to his pieces for a certain 
period of time. It is rumored that Blanche 
Pierson quitted the Gymnase because Sardou 
selected Tallandiera instead of herself as the 
future exponent of the réle of the heroine in 
his new drama. 

The Vaudeville Theatre, which belonged to 
the city of Paris, was sold the other day at 
public auction. It brought the solid price of 





two hundred and twenty thousand and twenty 








dollars. It was purchased by a speculator, 
who intends, it is said, to convert it into an 
hotel after the pattern of the Hétel Splendide, 
on the corner of the Rue de la Paix and the 
Avenue de l’Opéra. As the lease of the thea- 
tre does not expire till 1879, he will have time 
enough to make up his mind as to what he 
will do with his new purchase. 

At the Odéon, Blanche Baretta is making 
such a success in a revival of two of Scribe’s 
minor comedies, ‘* Genevidve’’ and the “ De- 
moiselle 4 Marier,”’ that the manager has de- 
cided not to close the theatre, as usual, on the 
1st of June, but to keép it open for a month 
longer. Lvuoy H. Hoorzr. 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Ir Mr. James Albery does not take heed, 
he will come to be described as a man of one 
great success and many comparative failures. 
The success in question was, of course, his 
most charming comedy “The Two Roses.” 
Not one of the plays he has written since has 
been any thing like so favorably received, and 
not one of them is nearly so perfect in plot or 
brilliant in dialogue. His new work—he calls 
it “a comedy of adventure ’’—bears the ex- 
plicit title of “The Spendthrift; or, the 
Scrivener’s Daughter,’’ and was produced on 
the 24th at the Olympic, where there was a 
great muster of his admirers, including half 
the members of the Savage Club, of which 
the young (and, your lady readers may like to 
know, good-looking) dramatist is one of the 
best-liked and most genial members. I am 
sorry to say, however, that the audience was 
doomed to disappointment—that is, compara- 
tively, for one must always speak comparative- 
ly of any thing Mr. Albery produces. True, 
the piece contains much “ smart” writing—al- 
most enough, indeed, to make two ordinary 
farces ; true, also, it contains many poetical 
and not a few really pathetic passages—as, for 
instance, that in which Captain Decker, looking 
empyreanward, exclaims that a finer, broad- 
shouldered angel than Jack Burleigh, the hero’s 
dead father, is not in heaven; or that, again, 
in which Mrs. Tingle compliments her aged 
relative, Mrs. Daws, by telling her that her 
“wit is like wood, inasmuch as it burns 
brighter for being old;’ but then this gold is 
mixed with so much dross, with so much that 
is absurd, so much that is unreal, and so much 
that is commonplace, that the spectator at 
length becomes quite bewildered, and begins 
to doubt—well, if not actually his own sanity, 
at least his judgment. What says one of our 
best dramatic critics? Why, that no play so 
bad in some respects as ‘“‘The Scrivener’s 
Daughter” has ever displayed equal ability ; 
there is the fact in a nutshell. As for the plot, 
which is supposed to be laid in 1770, though, 
save for the perukes and clocked hose, the 
present day would do quite as well, it is like 
Joseph’s coat—patchwork, I have read many 
descriptions of it, but not one is adequate. 
He who would thoroughly understand it must 
follow it for himself, and probably even then 
he would come away only more bewildered. 
However, let me endeavor to give your readers 
some conception of it. A foolish astrologer, 
one Dr. Cramp, has a sweet ward, Deborah 
Stricket by name. He would have her marry 
a wealthy and cowardly baronet, Sir Howard 
Jelly. Wherefore, to make her interested in 
him, he arranges a plot by which that gentle- 
man will seem to rescue her from robbers that 
are stopping her sedan-chair. Unfortunately 
for the success of this little scheme, Jack Bur- 
leigh, the spendthrift, but an honorable, good- 
natured fellow withal, happens to witness the 








sham attack, the consequence being that he 
himself accomplishes the rescue in real ear. 
nest, while Sir Howard makes off. D 

of course, immediately falls in love with her 
preserver; he sees her home, and serenades 
her, much to the chagrin of a certain Mr. Zin- 
gle, who, full of jealousy, thinks it is some. 
body after his wife. Here come in many 
complications ; and all the time the baronet 
knows nothing of the rival he has, nor does 
Jack know any thing of Sir Howard’s aspira- 


’ tions. Chance, however, brings them togeth- 


er. One night our hero comes across the bar 
onet as he (the baronet) is reeling homeward 
drunk. Just previously Sir Howard had picked 
up a pocket-book containing the address of 
the aforesaid Mr. Jingle, to whose domestic 
hearth the young fellow ultimately leads his 
drunken charge, undresses him (in the main 
before the audience), and pops him into bed, 
the result of all which is that the jealous if, 
Tingle challenges the baronet to mortal com- 
bat. Sir Howard, however, is a very Bob 
Acres, 80 he gets Jack to dress in his clothes, 
assume his name, and accept the challenge of 
the enraged Jingle in his stead, he meanwhile 
pretending to be Jack’s serving-man. This 
leads to more complications, and ultimately 
Deborah accepts Jack’s hand, but under the 
impression that he is, as he pretends to be, the 
real Sir Howard Jelly. The duel comes off; 
the jealous man is taught a lesson; the hero 
confesses his deception; the real Sir Howard 
is ** snubbed” for his cowardice ; the heroine 
gives her hand freely to.Jack, notwithstanding 
that he has not a title, and finally he proves 
to be the son of a man whom her father, a 
scrivener, had cheated out of his fortune—so 
that, by marrying her, he gets what was really 
his own, as well as a treasure in her. It will 
be seen that there is much of the comic ele- 
ment in the play; indeed, there is too much, 
for the fun is often of the pot-house order, 
The mounting is good, and so is the acting. 
Miss Fowler, as the heroine, performs with 
great grace and verve; Mr. Neville, as the 
hero, is quiet yet forcible; and Mr. G. W. 
Anson, as the baronet, is strikingly realistic 
in the drunken scenes. He must have beens 
close studier of the action of inebriates. Still, 
“The Spendthrift”’ will, I am afraid, have 
but a short run. I am sure no one can be 
more sorry that Mr. Albery has not made a 
success than I am. Young as he is, he has 
plenty of time to give us another “ Two 
Roses.” 

Mr. Horace Wigan, one of our most able 
and versatile character-actors, bids fair to be- 
come a prosperous manager. As I told you 
some time ago, he has taken the Holborn 
Theatre, and for good luck, doubtless, has re- 
christened it the Mirror. And, in sooth, it 
needs good luck. Hitherto, notwithstanding 
that it is situated in the centre of London, it 
has been one of the most unfortunate of 
houses—quite as unfortunate as another of our 
theatres, the St. James, over which Mr. Ste- 
phen Fiske burnt his fingers, and which stands 
in a fashionable part of the West End. Among 
others, your coming visitor, Mr. Barry Sulli- 
van (who, let me add in parenthesis, is to 
have a grand dinner given to him ere he de- 
parts for your shores), tried to make it pay, 
and failed signally. He told a friend of mine, 
a well-known poet, two new plays by whom 
he bought at the time, and has, I believe, car- 
ried in his great-coat pocket ever since, that 
he lost many thousand pounds during his short 
management. ‘‘ Now, why,’’ added he, unan- 
swerably, ‘‘should I come to London to be & 
manager, and sink thousands of pounds & 
year, when I can easily make thousands of 
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pounds in the provinces?” So, very shortly 
afterward, the clever tragedian shook the dust, 
or rather the mud (for it was in the winter- 
time), from off his feet, and went starring 
again over the United Kingdom, in most of 
the great towns of which he is a wonderful 
favorite. Indeed, no one makes so much 
money out of starring-tours as he. The thea- 
tre-goers of the Green Isle, in particular, 
swear by him. Ifa Macready, a Phelps, a 
Kemble, and a Garrick, were to be rolled into 
one, and sent over to them to enact Shake- 
speare, they would not think half so much of 
him as of their “Barry.” But I digress. 
When I began this paragraph I was on the 
point of saying that Mr. Horace Wigan had 


‘produced a successful new play at his theatre. 


It is a blood-and-thunder piece of the old 
Surrey type, its adapters—for it is an adapta- 
tion—an adaptation of “‘ Le Parricide” of M. 
Belot, a little-known French dramatist—being 
Messrs. Clement Scott and E. Manuel. Who 
the latter gentleman is 1 am puzzled to know, 
but I rather imagine he is Mr. Ledger, the 
proprietor of the Hra. As to Mr. Scott, he is 
one of the dramatic critics of the Daily Tele- 
graph and a War-Office clerk. The plot of the 
play, which is in four acts, turns mainly on a 
mysterious murder. In the first act, Mrs. Lin- 
don, whose husband has deserted her, is found 
with her throat cut, and suspicion is cast for a 
time on the murdered woman’s son, a young 
roué, but at length, after many startling ad- 
ventures, an energetic police-inspector, Walk- 
@ by name, and the young man himself, who 
early in the drama takes an oath, in good old 
style, never to know rest till he has discovered 
the assassin’s track and bring to book the real 
culprits. Very eccentric culprits they are. One 
isaruffian called Mike, given to using the knuc- 
kle-duster on the slightest occasion ; the other 
isa sneaking fellow called Sleaky. The culprits 
are, moreover, of a peripatetic turn of mind, 
and vary their murderous and burglarious pro- 
clivities by traveling about with a show. This 
fact gives Mr. Wigan, who plays the detective, 
Inspector Walker—a similar character to that in 
which he made such a hit in ‘* The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man,”? Hawkshawe—an opportunity of 
showing his versatility. Now, in his efforts 
to arrest Mike and his mate, we have him in 
the disguise of a sailor, and anon as a travel+ 
ing comedian. Of course, there is plenty of 
love-making in the drama; there is also plen- 
ty of sensational scenery. One set represents 
the inside of a music-hall in Radcliffe High- 
way, a famous—I mean very infamous—quar- 
ter of London; another portrays the interior 
ofa music-hall at Hampton Races. Altogether 
“The Detective,” though rather “ slow” in 
some places, will probably bring in far more 
money than have many far better pieces. An 
adaptation of it would, I am sure, admirably 
suit some of your far-western towns, where, I 
understand, they like their plays, as they do 
their drink, “ strong.’ Mr. Wigan sustains the 
title-réle with rare spirit and acumen, while 
Mr. George Vincent, who also made his mark 
over here in “ The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” 
personates a worn-out member of the “ P. R.” 
With a great deal of quiet force and humor. 
Miss Ellen Terry has scored another suc- 
ess at the Prince of Wales. Again she has 
proved herself to be the young actress of the 
English stage. Just now she is portraying 
Clara Douglas in Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Money,” and 
portraying it in the most charming and natural 
Way imaginable. Her eloquence and passion 
“bring down the house” nightly, and so, I 
Must add, does the quiet humor of Miss Marie 
Wilton (Mrs. Bancroft) as Lady Franklin. 
Miss Terry as Portia and Miss Terry as Clara 








Douglas are performances you Americans 
should have an opportunity of seeing. Per- 
haps you may have by-and-by. Meanwhile 
you may keep Mrs. Rousby as long as you 
like, likewise Miss Soldene, with whose say- 
ings and doings since sae has been among you 
respectable actresses here—and, spite of scan- 
dal, there are not a few—are thoroughly dis- 
gusted. 

At length, after a great deal of talk and 
puffery beforehand, Salvini has essayed the 
character of Hamlet, and—wonder not, O Edi- 
tor!—has not so very greatly impressed us, 
after all. True, in some passages, his elocu- 
tion and earnestness are strikingly good, but, 
as a whole, his personation is not considered 
so good as Mr. Irving’s. Mr. Irving has there- 
fore ceased to tremble, and is himself again. 

Witt Witirams. 
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TOUGHENED GLASS. 


T rarely happens that the record of indus- 
trial progress contains a more significant 
announcement than that suggested by the title 
of this article. Had any zealous inventor 
been questioned a year since as to what dis- 
covery in the department of general industry 
would be most welcome, and promise the 
greatest pecuniary return, it is probable that 
his reply would have been, “ The discovery of 
some economical and efficient method for ren- 
dering glass tough without affecting its chem- 
ical or physical properties.” The problem is 
an old one, and yet its solution has come at 
last as the result of a simple course of com- 
mon-sense reasoning ; and we are now told— 
and the statement is readily demonstrated— 
that, to render glass tough, we need but 
temper it by slow cooling, only adopting such 
conditions as the nature of the substance sug- 
gests. 

To M. de la Bastie, a gentleman of inde- 
pendent means, and an engineer by profes- 
sion, belongs the honor of this discovery ; 
and, as he has secured his claim by letters- 
patent in France and England, there is in 
prospect for him a fortune commensurate 
with the value of the discovery itself. From 
several descriptions of the process as they 
come to us from England, we glean the fol- 
lowing facts regarding the method and its re- 
sults: As simply stated, M. de la Bastie’s 
process consists in heating the glass objects 
which he desires to toughen to a red heat— 
that is, to a state nearly approaching the 
melting-point—and then plunging them in a 
hot bath composed of materials whose boil- 
ing-point is much higher than that of water. 
To this latter class of substances belong the 
several heavy oils, grease, wax, tar, resin, 
etc. So far as we can learn, there is no es- 
sential secret as to the constitution of this 
bath, the main purpose being to secure a me- 
dium in which the hot glass can be immersed 
and gradually cooled till it has attained the 
temperature of the bath, when it can be re- 
moved. From this it appears that the change 
is purely a physical one, and analysis of the 
toughened glass proves this, since it is found 
essentially the same in physical constitution 
as common glass. 

There are many accounts given of the 








great strength and resisting power of this 
toughened glass, and already the popular lect- 
urer has chosen it as the subject of his dis- 
course, of which the practical illustrations 
form an important feature. From among 
these numerous statements we select the fol- 
lowing : 

A sheet of tempered glass, about eight 
inches square and one-eighth of an inch 
thick, was placed in an oak frame, so as to 
raise it from the floor; a two-ounce weight 
was then let fall from a height of ten feet. 
The weight fell the first time on the oak 
frame, and caused a considerable indenta- 
tion ; on the second trial it struck the glass 
plate fairly in the centre, but bounded off 
without injuring it in the least. A piece of 
common glass, of the same dimensions, was 
broken by a one-ounce weight falling eigh- 
teen inches, Sheets of this tempered glass 
may be thrown on the floor with impunity, 
and vessels of it may be used to boil water, 
and, even when the water has all been boiled 
away, fresh cold liquid may be introduced 
without cracking the vessel. In a word, the 
glass is almost as tough as metal, and may be 
made to serve almost all of the general house- 
hold purposes, A second and especially val- 
uable feature of this toughened glass is its 
properties as a non-conductor of heat. Lamp- 
chimneys made of it may be heated to red- 
ness at one end; the opposite end remains 
sufficiently cool to permit of their being han- 
dled without discomfort. The importance 
of this quality will at once appear when 
it is suggested that windows fitted with 
these toughened panes will remain intact 
though the interior of the building should be 
in flames. But it is not our purpose to de- 
bate upon the probable service of this dis- 
covery. To every reader some new and im- 
portant adaptation will suggest itself, and 
the frugal housewife we can imagine as al- 
ready in an ecstasy of good-will toward the 
discoverers of a process by which her tum- 
blers may be made as strong as iron and yet 
remain as clear as crystal. 

Before proceeding to a description of the 
apparatus by which this toughening or tem- 
pering is effected, we would notice a single 
unfavorable quality, viz., toughened glass can- 
not be cut by the diamond. This being the 
case, it will be needful to prepare all sheets 
or panes of the desired size before submit- 
ting them to the tempering-bath. Another 
peculiar characteristic is that, when the glass 
breaks at all, it breaks “ all to atoms ”—that 
is, it is completely shivered, which would 
seem to suggest that the interior particles 
are under an undue tension, which, when re- 
leased by a fracture of the surface, causes a 
complete disintegration of the mass. This is 
illustrated by an instance communicated to 
us by the director of a sand-blast establish- 
ment. Having been requested to bore a hole 
through a plate of toughened glass, he placed 
it beneath the blast-pipe, when, after having 
been but partially pierced, the whole plate 
suddenly shivered into smalt pieces. 

Although the essential idea involved in 
this discovery was that of sooling heated 
glass in a liquid-bath of high temperature, 
yet the genius of the inventor was demanded 
to construct such an apparatus as should ren- 
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der the process one of easy application. The 
main point was to secure such a connection 
between the heating furnace and the anneal- 
ing-bath as should permit of a transfer of the 
objects from the one into the other without 
The liquid- 


handling or exposure to the air. 


in the furnace-door, after which the draught 
is stopped by closing the damper. The ver- 
tical damper f is then raised, which operation 
both causes the flame to pass by the flue g to 
a second chimney, passing along the slope d, 
and heating it, and also opens the communi- 





Fig. 


bath must also be without access of air, else 
would the liquids—oil, tar, grease, etc.—ig- 
nite on the introduction of the red-hot glass. 
In order to make plain the method by which 
this is accomplished, we present two illustra- 
tions of the De la Bastie furnace, and, as 
this furnace has at once assumed a high place 
among the industrial appliances of the age, 
its extended description may not be without 
interest and profit : 

“Fig. 1 is a section of the oven and bath, 
suitable for tempering shaped articles: a is 
an oven heated by a furnace 5, having its 
floor ¢c made in one piece of a refractory ma- 
terial with a polished surface; from this a 
slope d, of the same material, leads into the 
bath A, which is provided with a lid i, for the 
purpose of excluding the air, and a basket & 
of fine wire gauze to receive the heated arti- 
cles. At. the back of the oven ais a cham- 
ber into which the articles are first intro- 
duced, and where they are partially heated ; 
they are then pushed through an aperture in 





cation between the oven and the bath, which 
is filled with the prepared liquid. A fire- 
truck p, charged with live fuel, heats the 
bath to the desired temperature. / is a tube, 
in which is a thermometer m, for ascertaining 
the temperature of the bath; by this tube 
also the contents of the bath may be added 
to; nis an overflow-pipe. The plug o on the 
cover may be removed to observe the interior 
without wholly uncovering the bath. The 
workman watches the glass through an eye- 
hole, and, when the article bas arrived at the 
proper heat, he pushes it by an iron rod to 
the slope d, whence it slides down into the 
bath, and is received into the basket &. 
When the glass has cooled to the tempera- 
ture of the liquid, the lid is removed, and the 
basket is taken out with the tempered glass. 
The function of the lid is to stop the supply 
of air, and thus prevent the combustion of 
the oleaginous liquid, which might otherwise 
take place on the introduction of articles 
raised to a red heat; the wire basket facili- 





Fig. 2. 


the dividing-wall into the oven a, where the 
final heating takes place. When the temper- 
ature is sufficiently high, the ash-pit and fire- 
doors are closed, and rendered air-tight by 
luting, the fire being maintained by pieces 
of fuel introduced through a small aperture 


tates the withdrawal of the tempered articles 
from the bath, and, offering a yielding surface 
to the softened glass, the latter incurs no 
risk of alteration in form. A layer of sand 
may be substituted for the basket of wire 
gauze.” 





Fig. 2 represents the same furnace adapt. 
ed for the annealing of flat plates. Its gen. 
eral construction is the same as above given, 
the special feature being the rocking-table 
E, and the movable furnace-bed B. When 
the plate which rests on this furnace-bed ig 
sufficiently heated, the bed is tipped up till it 
is on a level with the rocking-table, when the 
plate slides down into the bath, which hasa 
curve at the bottom to contain any pieces 
which may be accidentally broken off. When 
the plate has been a proper time in the bath, 
£ is tilted up, and, by means of an ingenious 
adaptation of levers, the plate is removed 
and slid out when the rocking-plate is re 
turned and remains in a position to receive 
the next plate. 

As we have already suggested, it would be 
vain to dwell at length on the services which 
this discovery is destined to render. It is 
sufficient to state that, according to present 
promise, there seems hardly a department of 
industry or household economy where it may 
not find a place, from the brewer’s still to the 
delicate tumbler. Having compassed all 
this, there remains another broad field in 
which the services of a perfect non-conduet- 
ing substance are demanded. In the various 
departments of the builders’ trade also its 
use will admit of changes and modification 
still unknown. In a word, since the discov. 
ery of the Bessemer steel process, no inven- 
tion promises so rich a return to the invent. 
or and so wide a service to man as this Bas. 
tie process of toughening glass. 





Ara late meeting of the London Chemical 
Society, Mr. A. H. Smee read a paper entitled 
** Notes on Milk in Health and Disease,” which 
contains information worthy of attention by all 
consumers of this staple article of diet. We 
condense from the report as follows: It was 
first observed, as the result of repeated experi- 
ment, that although milk taken from herds of 
cows exhibits great uniformity in composition, 
yet milk from individual cows is liable to con- 
siderable variation. The question of the effect 
of sewage-grass upon the milk of cows to which 
it is fed was carefully considered, and the dis- 
covery made that, when this food was given, 
the milk went putrid after thirty-six hours, 
and the butter became rancid rapidly, com- 
pared with that made from the milk of cows 
fed on meadow- grass. It was also noticed 
that when the milk from sewage-grass was 
placed on a dializer the caseine passed through 
the membrane, showing that it must have as- 
sumed some modified form. Our readers will 
recall a former review of this subject, in con- 
nection with outbreaks of typhoid fever. The 
discovery was then made that the cans con- 
taining the milk had been washed with sew- 
age-water, which in certain instances had also 
been used to dilute the milk itself. The ques 
tion as to whether the fever-germs may pene 
trate the milk seems yet not to be fully de 
cided. Enough is known, hewever, to call for 
a wise discrimination in the kinds of food 
given to milch-cows. 


Tue main features of the Vivisection Bill 
brought before the English House of Commons 
by Dr. Lyon Playfair, and which may possi 
bly become a law, may be briefly stated a 
follows. There will be no interference with 
vivisectors who operate on animals that are 
under the influence of anmsthetics, provided 
the insensibility continues during the experi 
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ment, and that the animal, when severely in- 
jured, be killed when the test is completed. 
Even in this case, however, the experiments 
must be conducted solely for “ scientific pur- 

ses.” When the nature of the operation 
forbids the use of anesthetics, the conditions 
are more strict. In these cases the investiga- 
tor must obtain a license from the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and in order 
to obtain this license he must produce a cer- 
tificate from the president of the Royal Society, 
or from the president of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of London, Edin- 
burgh, or Dublin. This certificate must also 
bear the signature of a professor of physiology, 
anatomy, or medicine, unless the applicant be 
himself a physician. The penalty for a vioia- 
tion of the law is a fine not exceeding two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, or an imprisonment not 
exceeding three months. We have been in- 
duced to give this extended notice of thé act, 
since it is by no means improbable that one 
of similar character may soon be presented 
for the consideration of our Legislatures, in 
which case it is probable that the bill will be 
in its general features the same as the one now 
under consideration by the English Parlia- 
ment. 


We learn, from the Academy, that “ the 
expedition sent to Siam to observe the solar 
eclipse seems to have had only a partial suc- 
cess, the attempt to photograph the spectrum 
of the corona, from which so much was hoped, 
having failed. Good photographs, however, 
were obtained of the corona itself, which are 
certain to be of great value, and satisfactory 
results were secured with the prismatic cam- 
era, a combination of a prism and a camera, 
which gives for every bright ray in the spec- 
trum a corresponding image of the luminous 
object. It seems doubtful, however, whether 
any thing more was obtained with this than 
photographs of the chromosphere and prom- 
inences, depicted as rings corresponding to 
four different rays in the spectrum, the central 
portion (the sun itself) being stopped out by 
the black moon. ‘This being the first time 
that any such attempt has been made, perfect 
success was hardly to be expected, and the 
party seem, besides, to have been delayed so 
long on their journey that they had not suffi- 
cient time to get their instruments and pho- 
tographic apparatus in good order. Dr. Jans- 
sen, also in Siam, got good results, which con- 
firm those obtained in 1871, but he was not 
favored with a very clear sky.” 


M. Trovps, a Frenchman, announces his 
willingness to go up in a balloon to the height 
of seven and one-half miles. In view of the 
recent accident to the Zenith, this proposal 
would meet with little favor but for the condi- 
tions that accompany it. These are, that he 
provides himself with a reservoir of com- 
pressed air sufficient to maintain life for sev- 
éral hours, and so arranged that he can make 
use of it as do the divers. The French Aéro- 
nautical Society have the proposal under con- 
sideration. 


Tue “ Ebullioscope”’ is the name given to 
& pew French instrument devised for testing 
the quantity of alcohol in wines. This appa- 
tatus has been indorsed before the French 
Academy by M. Thenard, who commends its 
Scuracy, and thinks it forms the solution of 
in important practical problem. The princi- 
ple involved, as suggested by the name, de- 
pends on accurately determining the boiling- 
Point of the wine examined. 


Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 





i es Blackwood for June we have the second of 
the papers, ‘‘ Conversations in a Studio,” 
from which we quote a few good passages : 


‘* Belton. It is this cursed greed of money, 
‘ auri sacra fames,’ that corrupts art and makes 
it a business—a commercial operation—or at 
least degrades it to a trade. Unless a man 
love and practise art for its own sake, and 
from pure love of it, he will never make a 
great artist. Art is a jealous mistress: she 
will have an undivided affection and devotion, 
or she will hide her face and refuse her favors. 
But with art now it is as it is with matrimony: 
as marriages are made for money and not for 
love—the great question being not of affection 
but of interest—so art is embraced as a pro- 
fession, or practised at least for what it brings 
in money. 

** Mallett. Yes, the moment art becomes a 
business it is degraded. It should be wor- 
shiped as a divinity, pursued purely from 
love, followed from enthusiasm, wooed with 
one’s whole heart, desired as an end, not as a 
means. It is as impossible to worship art and 
mammon together as God and mammon. It 
demands all one’s soul, and heart, and intel- 
lect—ay, and even that is too little. To gain 
entrance to the ideal regions to which it ever 
points one must surrender one’s self wholly to 
its guidance and inspiration, strain all one’s 
faculties, give all one’s life. The best that we 
can give is but little, but the rewards are great. 
Following art in such spirit it refines and ide- 
alizes the world about us, lifts us into regions 
of delight above the low bases of material ex- 
istence, and gives to the common daily facts 
of life a new interest and a transfigured beau- 
ty. To the artist, every thing is picture and 
poetry and color and feeling. To the farmer, 
it is so much corn and potatoes, and so many 
pounds in pocket. Each reaps his own har- 
vest. Nature gives us what we seek, and re- 
flects back to us what we are. Every thing 
depends on the spirit with which we approach 
it; we can only find what we bring; the key 
to all secrets we must carry in ourselves. 

‘* Belton. You remind me of an incident 
which happened to a friend of mine—a charm- 
ing companion and a true poet. He was re- 
turning home one magnificent moonlight 
night in early summer along a country-road, 
his spirit filled with the mysterious charm and 
beauty of the scene, and his vague thoughts 
wandering in an ideal haze of half-dreaming, 
when he heard the rattle of a cart slowly 
creaking along the road. Looking up, he rec- 
ognized the butcher of the village, and, as he 
passed, he greeted him with, ‘ Good-evening, 
B——;’ adding, out of the fullness of his heart, 
‘what an exquisite night!’—‘ Yes,’ was the 
butcher’s answer ; ‘a fine night for slaughter.’ 
That was his notion of all the beauty that sur- 
rounded him. He was dreaming of fat bul- 
locks and the business of his trade. The 
world to him was a slaughter-house. 

‘“* Mallett, Precisely. Never to him did 
‘jocund day stand tiptoe on the misty moun- 
tein-tops,’ nor did the moonlight sleep on any 
bank. That needed Shakespeare. 

“* Belton. Oh, but Shakespeare knew him, 
too, and all his class ; for he knew everybody. 
The moonlight awoke a scarcely higher sense 
of beauty in Bottom, or in Bardolph, Gadshill, 
Poins, and Peto. It was to the latter a fine 





night to take purses. The grave-digger in 





‘Hamlet’ had no feeling of his business—‘ he 
sang at grave-digging,’ and knocked about the 
mazard of Yorick recklessly with his spade. 
And Mr. Justice Shallow mixed up his score of 
ewes at Stamford Fair with the casual regret 
over old Double’s death. Shakespeare well 
knew that every ‘ nature is subdued to what it 
works in, like a dyer’s hand.’ 

“ Mallet. Shakespeare holds together all 
our literature. Our language is embedded in 
his works ; we speak Shakespeare, even when 
we know it not. 

** Belton. You remind me of a story I heard 
the other day of an English swell, whose edu- 
cation, whatever it might have been in Greek 
and Latin (as much perhaps as Shakespeare’s, 
according to Ben Jonson’s sneer), was not lib- 
erally endowed with English literature. Some 
of his friends persuaded him to go and hear 
‘Hamlet,’ which was then playing in London. 
On his return he was asked how he liked it, 
and he said, ‘ Very nice, very nice, but awful- 
ly full of quotations.’ 

* Mallett. Faith | I don’t wonder he thought 
so. It was avery honest criticism. But think 
what a hold Shakespeare has upon all our life 
and language, when such a story is possible 
even in jest! I sometimes wonder if a play of 
Shakespeare should now be discovered quite 
equal to his best, and, published anonymous- 
ly, what effect it would produce. Do you think 
that the critics would accept it ? 

“ Belton. Who can say? Of course they 
would find it full of defects, and wanting ut- 
terly in originality ; but they might pat it on 
the head and patronize it. 

‘“* Mallett. In my native town some years 
ago there was a man poorly educated, and ut- 
terly ignorant of Shakespeare. Don’t smile. 
There are a great many quite as ignorant of 
his works who talk a great deal about him, 
and use his name constantly. But this man 
was not familiar even with his name, or at all 
events did not know that he was not still liv- 
ing. 

* Belton. Well, so he is. 

“* Mallet. True, but not in that sense. 
Well, it happened, at the time of which I 
speak, Dickens was publishing his novels in 
parts; and an edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
also was coming out in numbers, and my 
friend (every man is my friend who likes 
Shakespeare) took in both, thinking them 
contemporaneous writers. One day he went 
to the publishers, and in rather an excited 
tone said, ‘When is the next number of 
Shakespeare coming out?’ ‘Not for a fort- 
night,’ was the answer. ‘ Well,’ he replied, 
‘I wish you'd be in a hurry about it—I’m 
tired of waiting. You see you’ve left mein a 
most interesting part in the middle of ** Othel- 
lo;’? and I want to know how the whole 
thing ends. So hurry up the thing as fast as 
you can.’ 

“ Belton. An honest admirer—a thousand 
times more honest than many a one who 
praises with his lips. This was a real inter- 
est. I wish I could read ‘Othello’ for the 
first time. 

“ Mallett. Oh, no, you don’t. 
be too great a loss. 

“ Belton, True: 
said so. 

“ Mallet. It provokes me to be told, as I 
am constantly told, that the: Germans appre- 
ciate Shakespeare more than the English, and 
that they have taught us of late truly to esti- 
mate him. Iam sick of hearing of Schlegel 
and Goethe, and the rest, and what they say. 
We might just as well tell the Italians that 
we English understand Dante better than they 
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do. Some of the German criticism on Shake- 
speare is as bad as Voltaire’s. Dr. Roderick 
Benedix, himself a dramatist, has perhaps 
even surpassed him. He thinks that none of 
Shakespeare’s creations are equal to many by 
the German play-writers, as for instance to 
Lessing’s ‘Nathan the Wise,’ or Schiller’s 
* Karl Moor,’ ‘ Wallenstein,’ and ‘ Philip II.’ 
But the very best of their criticism is not 
worth much. Even Goethe’s ‘ Analysis of 
Hamlet,’ much as it has been praised, seems 
very poor to me—not to be mentioned for in- 
sight and sympathetic sense with, for instance, 
Lamb, Coleridge, or Hazlitt. The single 
phrase of Hazlitt, ‘ We are all of us Hamlet,’ 
is worth all that Goethe and Schlegel ever 
wrote. Not that I count for. much the Eng- 
lish criticism on Shakespeare, which is very 
traditional for tlie most part, and greatly over- 
shadowed by stage influences. For instance, 
Macheth and Lady Macbeth are one thing in 
Shakespeare, and quite another thing in the 
public mind, where they take the form and 
shape of Mrs. Siddons and the Kembles. 
But the Germans have the vice of anatomiz- 
ing Shakespeare, and laying him out into 
parts and pieces, and admiring the worst as 
much as the best. They find admirable rea- 
sons to show that the notoriously ungenuine 
parts of his plays are as admirable as the oth- 
ers. When they once go into praise, they 
praise every thing. They select ‘Cymbeline’ 
for public performance at his anniversary, as 
one of his great plays, and admire it through- 
out, the interpolated passages as much as the 
genuine ones. 

“Nothing can be more absurd in many 
respects than Birger’s translation of ‘ Mac- 
beth.’ Poet though he was, he seems to have 
lost all sense of poetry or reason in this 
translation, in which, in fact, he so ludicrous- 
ly travesties the original, that one cannot but 
smile at the absurdities he introduces. The 
fact is that Barger, who was a very vain man, 
thought himself far superior to Shakespeare, 
and kindly assisted him, and eked out his 
shortcomings. Think of this opening in ‘ Mac- 
beth :’ 

“* * Soldier. Hold! 
good sir. 

‘** Guard. Now, then? 

‘** Soldier. I prithee, what is it you will 
tell the king? . 

“** Guard, That the battle is won. 

“ * Soldier, But I have been lying. 

“© Guard. Lying rascal! Then thou art 
indeed with thy wounds a desperate joker.’ 
This is a literal translation of one of Buarger’s 
improvements to Shakespeare.’ 

“ Belton. You must be joking. 

“ Yalldt. Neither I nor Barger. This was 
his notion of Shakespeare. Schlegel was far 
betten than this; but Schlegel was not origi- 
nalin his views, and took nearly all his no- 
tions from Coleridge; and as for Tieck, he 
was ready to think any thing was by Shake- 
speare—even ‘Fair Em’ and the ‘ Tyrant’ of 
Massinger ; and he also thought Shakespeare 
wrote Greene’s ‘ Frifir Bacon,’ and the ‘ Prince 
of Wakefield,’ and ‘ Locrine,’ and the ‘ Merry 
Devil of Edmonton,’ and many others. In 
fact, take the German criticism on Shake- 
speare for all in all, it seems to me to be very 
commonplace. It is vehement and indiscrim- 
inate in its praise as in its blame, without any 
true critical sense.” 
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al republic—nay, no republic at all—can exist 

The wild freaks of 
the ‘¢antoriales,’ last summer, and the op- 
pressive cruelty—for we can call it nothing 
else—of Serrano’s government, afford ample 
proof of the truth of our assertion. When the 
federalists had it to themselves, they were as 
oppressive and tyrannical as the monarchists 
had ever been; and, now that Serrano’s re- 
public is in power, no man rises up as a lead- 
er and helper under that government. 

‘* We believe that only two forms of gov- 
ernment can ever be suited, permanently, to 
this country: either a cantonal or federal re- 
public (the words denote the same form of ad- 
ministration), or a constitutional monarchy, 
limited, as in England; but not, as has been 
the case, an absolute despotism. 

‘* With very few exceptions, the generals and 
chief officers of the present republican army are 
stanch Alfonsists, General Pavia himself at 
their head; and we believe the Serrano gov- 
ernment would long ago have proclaimed Al- 
fonso, had they not feared a probable coalition 
between the Carlists and the ultra -republi- 
can party consequent upon their doing so, be- 
fore the Carlists were crushed, 

“ Farewell, now, to the sorrows, the dis- 
tresses of social Spain of to-day. Let our last 
words leave, if it may be, a bright impression 
on the minds of our readers. 

‘* Foremost among the more hopeful feat- 
ures of social Spain is the noble Christian 
work—a work not at present increasing, al- 
though, we believe, when peace is restored to 
the land, it will increase—done by women, 
Sisters of Charity, at the various casas de cari- 
dad in the towns and cities of the Peninsula. 

“The three elements which constitute the 
superiority of the Spanish system of houses 
of charity or homes are, briefly, as follows: 
The union of self-help with help; the union 
of freedom with restraint ; the union of differ- 
ent classes. The Spanish system recognizes 
the fact that a woman may either have, or be 
able to make‘by needle-work, going out (as it 
is called in England) ‘charing,’ or may be 
possessed of some little money, yet not suffi- 
cient to keep a house over her head; and so 
the Spanish system is to give two nice *~ight 
rooms in the casade~ ‘‘ad,and, sa aree- 
pence per diem, to « ,oor woman, anc allow 
her, if only she be within the walls of the 
home by a certain hour at night, to obtain part 
of-her own living. She thus preserves intact 
her pride, or self-respect, and yet has help 
offered her; she thus, although a member of a 
home, is blessed with perfect domestic pri- 
vacy. But, in speaking in warm terms of hos- 
pitals and homes, we speak only of those under 
the care of the Sisters of Charity. For the 
public hospitals (del Rey), and those of the 
smaller towns, under the town councils, or 
ayuntamientos, we can say but little. She 
thus, also, has a certain amount of restraint 





upon her, joined with a certain amount of 
freedom. - : 

‘* Much has been written in England late}; 
on the subject of cremation, and here it is ng 
within our province to pronounce for or ag 
the advisability of the system. But, should { 
be ever introduced, we should like to see 
golden mean adopted, now in vogue in 
Peninsula, by which a body is buried in a sp 
purchased for a certain term of years on 
after the expiry of which term, and not unt 
then, it is exhumed and burnt. This seen 
less calculated to wound natural feeling th 
the instant destruction of a body by fire. 

** Again, how perfect in theory is the Sp: 
ish system by which the city council takes 
lad of real promise by the hand, and offe; 
him lodgings free of expense, and an academ 
wherein to study, so long as he works h 
and bids fair to become great as painter, po 
or littérateur / 

‘The Spanish system of having a staff 9 
paid officials (o¢dnicos) to collect, try, and 
port upon the effects of the simples of th 
country, might, we believe, be productive ¢ 
much benefit to the poor ir England, an 
would, at least, be a valuable and interestin 
study. 

“Turning from Spanish institutions 
Spanish individual character, we find much 
learn; much which offers a bright examp 
amid much of national degradation. 

‘** The Spaniards,’ says Mrs. Ramsay, 
much truth, ‘ bear hunger or thirst, heat, co 
fatigue, or any other discomfort, with perfe 
equanimity ; it would be beneath them to fi 
orcomplain. They are kind, hospitable, cour 
teous, liberal, and magnificent in all their wa 
but thrifty they are not, and I think never 
be.’ 

“Look at their patience, their chee 
ness—and no one who knows the Spania 
will say that it is indifference—under the h 
dred wrongs they are, and have been, sufferi 
from for years; look at their exceeding cou 
tesy—we say, real courtesy, not politeness 
the stranger or the fellow-creature in troubl 
look at the Christ-like tenderness of the Spa 
ish woman, should you be sick and sufferin 
in her house; look at the utter absence of 
ligious cant and spiritual pride among thf 
really good and religious ; look at the tend 
ness with which a woman who has fallen 
restored to the society of her fellows, inste 
of being hounded on, further and yet furthel 
from the paths, which she would fain resee 
of duty and of love; look at the endurane 
the marvelous patience of the Spanish soldie’ 
look at the delicacy of feeling of the veri 
gitano in the campo or mountain-pass ; look @ 
the marvelous temperance in eating and drin 
ing of the Spaniards, at their affectionaten 
in the family circle, and you will say with 
‘Spain is one of the finest countries in 
world, but she is one of the worst governed.’ 
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ART-WORKERS IN SILVER.—TuHE GORHAM COMPANY, established 1831. Bri¢ 
Christening, Birthday, and Household Silver. The most extensive and brilliant collection to be found in 


city. Salesrooms, No. 1 Bond Street, near Broadway. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents for General Catalogue of Works on Archit 


ture, Astronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Publisher, 23 Murray Street, New York. 


“schanics, Geology, Mathematics, etc. 


D. Van Nos 





TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference 
which route to select previous to commencing your journey, be careful and purchase a copy of A 
Rattway Guive. Thewsands and tens of thousands of Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy of the Gumpg. Price, 25 cents. D. Appretron & © 


Publishers, New York. 
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